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CHAPTER I. 

ALONE. 

A QUIET place to have a good cry in. That was what 
little Kit wanted one Sunday afternoon, one wild 
stormy afternoon in the month of March. Well, he must 
wait a while then, for though in the wonderful place 
where he found himself, in the great suburban cemetery, 
there were many shady nooks and quiet comers just 
such as he needed, he must wait till all the staring 
«yes were gone, and all the many strollers had passed 
by, ere he could feel quiet and alone. 

Why should they see him cry ? those boys who had 
come to watch him, who cared nothing about his 
heart trouble, and who, may be, would make fun of 
him to-morrow. What did they care for the sister who 
had .been the only friend he ever knew, and whose 
poor pale face now lay deep underground, covered up 
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2 ALONE. 

and hidden away from his sight for ever? Hadn't they, 
many of them, made a horrid noise beneath her window 
when she was dying, though he had found courage 
enough to beg them to be quiet? Was it anything ta 
them that he had nobody now to love him, nobody to help 
him in the hard matter of earning daily bread, nobody 
to mend and wash his ragged clothes, in fact, nobody 
to be troubled if he too were laid in that dark grave 
to-morrow? 

No, they would not care, so they should not see him 
cry, he would creep away somewhere, and hide himself 
from everybody till it grew dark, and he could steal 
home unnoticed. This was his thought, and so, though 
a kind woman, who had followed poor Alice Hunt to 
her grave, after doing many kind offices for her during 
her illness, would fain have persuaded him to come 
home at once, he broke away from her, and running 
down one of the narrow paths, was soon hidden from 
sight among the many grave-stones and monuments 
that were crowded together in this city of the dead. 

" He was but a slip of a child to leave behind in that 
fearsome place," the woman said to herself; *'but, there, 
he was used to caring for himself, and no doubt he 
would come home when tired and hungry." So she 
went her way, and after the earth had been thrown 
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ALONE. 3 

into the grave the little mob of ragged boys and girls 
dispersed too, and no one thought any more of pooi 
lonely Kit. 

He had found what he wanted, a quiet place enough. 
There is no quietness and stillness like that to be found 
in a comer of one of these vast cemeteries. In woods 
and country vales there is the sweet rest of solitude, 
but the rustle of the leaves, the twittering or hopping 
of birds ever and anon, breaks upon the quiet, and 
reminds one that life is there. But the stones and the 
marble pillars are still and motionless as the dead forms 
beneath them, nothing stirs ; and the quiet, if pleasant 
at first, becomes ere long solemn and awful. 

And so, when he had cried his cry out, did this still- 
ness become to little Kit. It was cold too, the wind 
was blowing uncomfortably through his scanty cloth- 
ing, and the thought occurred to him that before long 
it would be quite dark. It would not be pleasant to 
stay among those white stones and those quiet graves 
when it was quite night, and besides, he had a dim idea 
that the gates would be shut before evening, and that 
he might find it hard to get out if he waited much 
longer. So he picked himself up, cold, stiff, and 
weary, and without looking much about him made his 
weary way towards the gate of the great cemetery. 

1—2 
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4 ALONE. 

He thought he would go home, for though the room 
which he called home would be cold and dark and 
dreary, it would be warmer and more comfortable than 
the street, at least now that a drizzling rain was begin- 
ning to fall, and the weather was becoming colder, 
every moment. But home was a good way off, and 
Kit was very tired and done up. So before long the 
desire to rest became too strong to be resisted, and he 
sat down on the steps outside a church, and looked 
with sad wistful eyes at the lights in the great city, 
that busy place where he had spent the whole of his 
short life, and where, notwithstanding, he felt as lonely 
as any one could imagine. 

And while he sat there the minutes flew by un- 
counted and unnoticed ; nobody would care when he 
came home, and so he might as well sit where he was 
till he was rested. True it was cold, but he did not 
notice that much ; he felt very sleepy, he thought he 
would doze a little before he went any farther, and so 
perhaps he would have done, had not the bell in the 
church tower began to ring, calling the people to the 
evening service. Then the church door was thrown open, 
and from the corner where he was crouching Kit could 
catch a sidelong glimpse of the bright light inside. 
It looked so warm and comfortable that he hoped the 
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place that Alice had gone to was something like it ; he 
did not like to think of her in the cold dark grave, 
and she had told him he must not fancy her there, for 
she was going to heaven, only she had never told him 
what heaven was like. Surely if it were warm and 
bright and beautiful like the inside of this* church, 
Alice was well off indeed. It must be a grand thing 
to have fine clothes, and be fit to sit in one of those 
seats, and Kit would have felt jealous of some of the 
happy-looking children whom he saw passing up the 
steps, had it not seemed to him that they were a 
different kind of beings altogether. 

So he only gazed at them vacantly, and when the 
door closed and the sounds of sweet music filled the 
building, his heart sunk again on his breast, and he 
fell into a half sleep, which lasted till some one either 
going in or coming out of the church left the door half 
open, and some of the bright light and pleasant sounds 
falling on him, roused him to consciousness again. 
Some one was speaking inside, and ever and anon his 
voice, slightly raised, reached Kit's ear, and the words 
he said were continually the same, strangely sad and 
sorrowful, they seemed fit to be Kit's own words, for he, 
poor boy,had never dreamt of any trouble worse than his. 
" Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? is there 
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6 ALONK 

any sorrow like unto my sorrow V Again and again 
tbey sounded through the quiet church, and Eab heard 
them plainly, wondering much what they meant. 
That any one could be unhappy in that bright place, 
seemed to him wonderful indeed ; all the people there 
had warm clothes, pleasant homes, and lots of people 
to care about them ; he didn't believe that anybody 
was like him, cold, lonely and miserable, and yet they 
were talking about somebody's trouble, he wondered 
whose it was. 

But wondering threw no light on the matter, and 
as it really was getting very late indeed, Kit picked 
himself up, and began slowly to creep homewards. He 
was so tired that the road seemed terribly long, so long 
that though the little room in which Jie had lived with 
his sister was dark and gloomy, he was glad to find 
himself there that he might lie down on his bed to 
rest. 

Perhaps it was quite as well he was so tired, for had 
it been otherwise, he might have lain awake ever so 
long brooding over his troubles ; as it was, his head 
had scarcely touched the pillow ere he fell sound asleep, 
and slept on till daylight came again, and he woke 
to find himself at the beginning of a new week, and 
of quite a new chapter in his history. 
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It is true he had some work to do. Lately he had 
helped his sister a little in the difficult task of pro- 
viding their daily bread, by selling newspapers at the 
corners of the streets ; and though it seemed to him 
quite unlikely that he would be able to earn enough 
to keep himself, pay for his lodging, and buy clothes, 
he meant to try to do so. 

So he sallied forth Mdth the few halfpence he ha 
found in the pocket of his sister's dress tightly clasped 
in his little hand. They would not buy many papers, 
for he was hungry and must get some breakfast first, 
and Kit's heart was very full of anxious fears as he 
trudged along the quiet streets. Poor little man, you 
could not look in his face without discovering some- 
thing of the load of care that was oppressing him. It 
waa a very pinched and worn-looking face, with such 
deep lines, and strange wrinkles as no child's face ought 
to show. Perhaps it might well have been a trifle 
cleaner; for boys, not being very clean animals by 
nature, are not likely to become more careful about 
such matters as cleanliness when their hearts are brim- 
ful of sorrow, and their heads of care ; and I doubt 
whether Kit had troubled himself to wash his face at 
all that morning. It seemed to him so very likely that 
he might be starved before many days were gone, that 
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he didn't care in the least how shabby and untidy he 
looked. Hunger was a thing of which he knew some- 
thing, and all his thought now was to avoid knowing 
any more about it. 

Yet unless some very good piece of luck befel him^ 
it would be hard to make much money out of the very 
small stock of papers he could buy ; he was half dis- 
posed to change his trade and try crossing-sweeping 
instead. One boy whom he knew made lots of money 
in that way, but then he had always fancied that it 
must be a bad business when the summer weather 
came. 

Well, it was lucky for him that he had a few pence 
to begin with; if his landlady had chosen to do so. Kit 
believed she might have claimed them for rent ; but 
as yet, she had said nothing about that matter ; when 
she did, he meant to ask her to wait till he had earned 
a little money. She was generally pretty kind, and he 
hoped she would not turn him out — at least, not till 
the summer time, when it woudn't be quite so bad to 
sleep out of doors. To be sure many boys did sleep in 
London streets every night; that Kit knew well enough 
but while Alice lived they had never been so badly off 
as to think of doing that. 

" I hop^, maybe, I'll be able to keep myself better 
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than that," was his ejaculation, when one of the other 
paper boys of his acquaintance had been endeavouring 
to while away an idle hour or two with stories of what 
he had gone through when first compelled to keep 
himself. " You see, Bob, youVe a little brother as well 
as yourself to do for " 

" Yes. Then he was good for nought ; now he can 
make a penny or two his self. He's a sharp little cus- 
tomer is Jim." 

" I wonder you hain't both on you dead long ago,'* 
was Eat's reply. " A-sleeping down by the river, and 
going starving most of the time, it's mighty strange 
you baint dead." 

" We's tough, both on us," Bob replied ; " but sleep- 
ing out a doors don't kill boys. Kit. There's lots on 
'em does it. Yes, you may stare, young man, but I 
tell you they does." 

This last remark was addressed to a sturdy well- 
dressed boy who was passing at that moment, and had 
heard the last remark with surprise. 

He looked startled at finding himself addressed, but 
replied readily enough : 

" Somebody told me so the other day, but I can't 
think why they do it, can you ?" 

Bob laughed loudly. 
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" Well, you be soft, and no mistake. They does it 
because they haven't no other place to sleep ; maybe 
you thought they liked it." 

" But I'd rather sleep anywhere ; I'd rather sleep in 
a kitchen, yes, or in a cellar, than out of doors al- 
together." 

"Like enough, and so would they; but I tell you 
they've got no place, so what's the use in talking ?" 

"Got no place; haven't they got fathers and mothers, 
or uncles and aunts ? I thought everybody had one or 
the other ; and they must live somewhere, you know." 

" Lots on 'em has no fathers ; lots on 'em has fathers 
as drinks, and they're no good at all ; some has fathers 
in gaol, and they're no good neither ; and as for uncles 
and aunts, they have enough to do to mind their own 
young ones." 

"But then," said his questioner, glancing at the 
papers Bob and Eat were carrying, " I suppose those 
boys whose fathers are dead or drunk earn some 
money; they might have beds to sleep in if they 
chose." 

"You're too stupid by half," exclaimed Bob im- 
patiently. "I'd like to see how much money you'd 
•earn, if you'd no father to keep yau in victuals." 

And he walked away impatiently, while Kit's weak 
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little voice took up the conversation, repij-ing to the 
richer boy's inquiry, with the explanation : 

"If folks can't get enough to buy them bread, they 
must do without beds, and sleep where they can." 

Perhaps the pale face and childish voice of Kit 
suggested more forcibly than words could have done, 
that some boys might find it very hard indeed to earn 
enough to keep themselves, for there was no reply to 
this remark, and the strong, healthy -looking boy 
looked earnestly at his sickly companion, as if striving 
to imagine what the life of such a boy could be. Pro- 
bably it was not easy mentally to exchange places 
with Kit, nor apparently was the efibrt an agreeable 
one, for after a long, lingering gaze, the little school- 
boy flung his strap of books over his shoulder, and 
went on his way, leaving Kit's mind full of question- 
ing thoughts. 

" Why one boy should have so many good things, 
and another almost none; why one should have a 
home and friends, and another neither kith nor kin, 
nor any to care for him?" it was a great puzzle, 
certainly, and it was long indeed before Kit found any 
answer to that question. 

Unfortunately he had plenty of time for thinking 
during the days that followed his sister's death and 
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funeral, business was very slack indeed ; long hours lie 
waited at street corners, eagerly looking out for any 
chance job that might bring him in a penny or two. 
For selling papers was slow work, especially as he 
could seldom afford to lay in anything of a stock to 
begin the day with, and had it not been for occasional 
errands for shop people, or carrying parcels for heavily- 
laden travellers. Kit would have gone hungry to bed 
even oftener than he did. 

The effort to keep himself from starving was oft- 
times hard indeed, and this sad questioning about hia 
fate before long brought other thoughts. It was a 
dark evening. Kit did not know what the time was, 
but the day had been an unlucky one with him, and 
he had lingered in the streets longer than usual in the 
hope of somehow or other picking up a copper to buy 
some supper. He had had no dinner, for, to tell the 
truth, he had not' succeeded in selling a single paper, 
and all his money had been spent in the morning 
before the work of the day began. Never before had 
he been so unfortunate, but then it was not very 
strange that no one cared to buy his papers, seeing 
that in a scuffle with another newspaper boy they had 
all fallen beneath the wheels of an omnibus, and were 
but a sorry bundle to look at. Nobody cared to buy 
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dirty papers, but for all that poor Kit wanted some 
supper, and his case seemed very hard indeed. 

Besides this, he had for some time past had a bad 
cough; the boys in the streets told him it was 
whooping cough. Whatever it was, it made him feel 
very bad, and weaker than he had ever felt in his life 
before. 

So it was not strange that, as he trudged home that 
evening, the thought should strike him that to snatch 
a bun or loaf from a baker's shop, which many boys 
whom he knew often did, would be very pleasant, and 
could hardly be very wrong. They said they didn't care 
whether it was right or wrong, so long as the police 
did not catch them ; but he could not say that^ Alice 
had bidden him to be honest and industrious, and this he 
knew would not be honest. She had told him to remem- 
ber that God always saw him — a dreadful thought it 
seemed to him — ^but yet, if God always saw him, Ho 
must know that he had had no dinner nor supper ; 
and He could surely not be as angry with him for 
thinking of stealing as He would have been if he had 
not been hungry at alL To boys who had plenty to 
eat and drink^ it was, of course, quite easy to be honest ; 
but with that hunger-pain inside, Kit was sure it was 
very difficult. 
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And about that God, too, whom Alice talked about. 
Kit's mind was greatly puzzled. Alice had said she 
loved Him; but to love any one who sees a boy starving 
and doesn't help him, and says it is wicked of him to 
steal a loaf, which the baker would never miss, he has 
so many, was quite incomprehensible to Eat. He 
should never love God, he said to himself, as he leaned 
his head against the door-post of a shop, and tried to 
fancy that staring at the eatables made him feel less 
hungry. There were all sorts of good things inside, 
smelling most delicious. The shop was empty, quite 
empty ; wasn't it hard ? I fancy it was just the sort 
of night when the wicked spirit is very busy, telling 
men it is so cold out of doors that they want some 
spirits to keep out the chUl, and driving them by 
crowds to drink themselves stupid in ale-houses ; whis- 
pering to others that it is so dark no one will see them 
whatever sins they might commit; just such anight 
when little boys are safest at home if they did but 
know it. For that bad spirit is strong, and the little 
boys, poor things, are sad cowards, and often do just 
what he tells them, because they haven't courage to 
fight with him. 

And indeed, considering'what bad soldiers even well- 
fed, well-clothed little boys make, I am afraid little 
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Kit would have made a very poor fight, if he had been 
left to himself; but happily, just at the very moment 
.when the bad thoughts were the strongest, and the 
nice smell seemed the most irresistible, the inner door 
of the shop opened, and a man appeared, who, catching 
sight of poor Kit, exclaimed : 

" What are you about, young fellow ? Do you want 
a job ? Because if so, I'll give you one." 

" Any job you like, sir," exclaimed poor Kit, think- 
ing not of the work but the pay. 

" Well, then, I want you to run as far as the canal, 
and just heave in a young dog I've got ; a puppy he 
is, and I'm a fool about puppies, can't never kill them 
myself; but I've got too many, the mother can't look 
after them all. I'll give you sixpence for your 
trouble." 

Most gratefully Kit received the sixpence, and 
thinking the job a very easy one, especially as the 
canal lay on his way home ; off he started with the 
little creature under his arm. It was not a very 
young puppy, perhaps it might be five or six weeks 
old, and when Kit inspected it under the first lamp he 
came to, it seemed to him- a very nice little fellow 
indeed. A soft wooUy ball, with a sweet melancholy 
face, and a pair of very bright eyes. This was what 
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Kit saw, and as he trudged along, he felt a cold nose 
pressed against his hands, and a little tongue licking 
them. Kit did not much like the idea of throwing 
this nice little dog into the canal, it seemed cruel, and 
altogether a great pity ; in fact, the more he thought 
about it, the less he liked it, and when at length he 
reached the [pathway down to the canal, he stood a 
long time on the edge looking .at the dark, dirty 
water, and thinking. And the little dog clung to him 
and began to shiver terribly ; it is the habit of most 
puppies to shiver, but Kit did not know this, and 
thought the little creature had some idea of its im- 
pending fate, and was frightened. 

But if he didn't drown it, what was he to do with 
it ? Certainly it could sleep with him in the cup- 
board, which was what he now called home ; but then 
as to food ; if he found it so hard to keep himself from 
starving, how should he be able to feed a dog ? It 
was a very perplexing question, and thinking about it. 
Kit stood by the side of the canal till the damp air 
had chilled him through, and made him cough most 
dreadfully. And he wanted his supper so badly; why 
shouldn't he get it and go home, and put oflF drowning 
the dog till to-morrow ? One day would make no 
•difference; he could buy a loaf and some milk for 
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himself, and that night at least neither of them need 
starve. So this was Kit's way out of the difficulty, a 
way which apparently was highly satisfactory to the 
little dog, for he licked Kits face many times when 
the nasty black canal was out of sight, and almost 
devoured him when he found he was to share Kit's 
•supper and bed, or rather to sleep in his arms. 

And Kit thought it was very pleasant to be loved, 
if only by a dog. The darkest day in his lonely life 
had a happy ending, for two are better than one, even 
if the second is only a dog. 
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PETER. 

" Just as if you hadn't enough to do to keep yourself/ '^ 
was the exclamation of the good woman who allowed 
Kit to sleep in her cupboard, among the coals and wood> 
brooms and pails, and such things, when she discovered 
what he had brought home with him the night before. 
"I did think you'd more sense, Kit; why, the dog'll be 
starved, unless you starve yourself to keep him." 

" If I can't keep him I can drown him any day,'* 
said Kit piteously, for he knew there was much sense 
in what she said, and yet he had almost made up his 
mind to save the dog, and keep him for his own. 

" Nay^ you'd best do it when he's little ; if you wait 
till you've had him a bit, you won't like to part with 
him ; I'm just that sort with brutes myself, so I always 
drown the kittens quick and soon." 

" I'll wait till to-night and see if I've better luck,'* 
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said Kit, hanging down his head ; and fearing lest ho 
should be persuaded if he listened to her any longer, 
he crept out of the house to have his morning wash 
in the back-yard. But others beside Mrs. Brown had 
their remarks to make, and among the newspaper 
boys, the crossing sweepers, and shoeblacks. Kit had 
to endure fresh attacks. 

" I guess you stole him, and mean to make something 
out of him," cried one. 

" I say. Kit, when did you set up as thief ? how do 
you like the business 1" exclaimed another. 

" Better than being too particular, isn't it? " added a 
third; while a big lad who had often done Kit a good 
turn, and could boast of much more knowledge of the 
ways of the world, looked gravely at him, and said, 
" You're a fool. Kit, you can't keep him for nothing, 
and money's mostly scarce with you." 

But Kit was not to be moved, he knew he had done 
a foolish thing, but he couldn't help it. Some of the 
boys thought it capital sport killing a dog, but Kit 
didn't like the idea at all; and the more he looked at 
his puppy, the more sure he felt that he couldn't do it. 

So all that day and for many days afterwards. Kit 
went about with his dog tucked under his arm, or 
seated by his side on a doorstep ; farther from him he 
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could not trust it, lest some of his comrades should 
snatch it up and run off with it, or otherwise torment 
it and him. And each day that he kept it, the surer 
did he feel that he couldn't droMm it, no, not if he 
were paid pounds to do it 

But after a time, Peter — for so Kit had called the 
puppy, after a little brother of his whom he had heard 
Alice talk about — I say after a time, Peter grew very 
wise, and knew quite well how to take care of him- 
self; some of Kit's companions were kind to him, and 
would even give him scraps of bread from their own 
dinners, and Peter had quite sense enough to know 
tliem from the others who threw stones at him, pulled 
his tail and ears, and worried him. When they were 
near he would creep close to Kit, squeeze between 
his legs, and keep a sharp watch on their proceedings, 
ready to snap at their fingers if they showed symp- 
toms of being disagreeable ; and as he possessed some 
very sharp little teeth, these snaps were by no means 
to be despised. 

And so time went on, and all thought of drowning 
Peter was entirely abandoned. He was a contented 
little being, and if the times were bad, and it was 
seldom indeed that they were anything else, he never 
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grumbled or seemed to expect better fare than he got. 
If Kit went hungry to bed, so sometimes did he, but 
he did not seem to take his troubles to heart, or think 
it necessary to be cross because he was hungry. 

He was sharp enough, was Master Peter ; no miser 
could have watched with a more eager eye every 
penny that Kit took, than did his dog ; every paper 
that was sold made the chance of a good dinner better 
and Peter knew this well enough. People who bought 
newspapers were often surprised and amused at the 
eager face with which the dog watched the business, 
barking and dancing round his master if a sale was 
eflfected, but growling disconsolately if Eat could not 
produce the required article, and some more lucky boy 
obtained the penny. 

On this subject, Peter's feelings were not always 
under proper control, and there was one boy whom he 
speciaUy disliked on account of his singular run of 
luck. He was known among his companions by the 
name of Lucky Bob, and as Kit was certainly singularly 
unlucky, Peter's jealousy for his master was continually 
making itself evident. 

Now it chanced that Bob was also a newspaper boy, 
and with two or three other small urchins haunted the 
same comers of the streets where Kit was generally 
to be found. For there are certain spots in the great 
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city where omnibuses are continually stopping to put 
down and take up passengers, and at such places the 
newspaper boys congregate, anxious to dispose of their 
stock-in-trade, vying with each other which can be first 
to jump on the omnibus step, and offer his papers to the 
passengers inside. Long experience had made Bob to 
l)e quickest, sharpest, and cleverest at these tricks, and 
while other boys allowed themselves to be shoved on 
one side, knocked down by surly conductors, driven 
off by policemen, Bob would cling like a leech to his 
perch, and if it even chanced, and that was seldom 
the case, that he had not the papers required, his ready 
tongue would persuade the intending purchaser to take 
something else instead, and he would jump down 
exultant and overjoyed to triumph over his less for- 
tunate comrades. 

Kit saw his cleverness and envied it, he sighed over 
his own slowness and stupidity, but Peter did more. 
He could not bear to witness BoVs triumphs; his 
temper, of the gentlest and sweetest on all ordinary 
occasions, could not endure such provocation, and so it 
came to pass that before long Peter perfectly detested 
the sight of Bob, and never saw him pass without 
snarling and grinding his teeth, or if Kit were not on 
the look-out making a sly snap at his heels. 
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It was a dark drizzling evening, the pavements were 
covered with a kind of black greasy mud, which Eat 
knew by past experience would make his dog so dirty 
that he would be anything but a pleasant bed-fellow. 
So, though tired, he was forced to pick him up and 
earry him, a proceeding which greatly inconvenienced 
him when struggling among the crowd of boys around 
the omnibuses and tram-cars, but, alas, it could not be 
helped. It had been one of Kit's bad days, and Peter, 
by thrusting his nose into his master's pocket, had 
pretty well satisfied himself that it was but poorly 
filled, a discovery which made the dog's ears droop, 
and his eyes look sad and dejected. Perhaps he had 
been picturing to himself a rare good supper out of one 
of the cookshops which Kit occasionally visited, and 
which even to doggish eyes seemed singularly inviting 
on such a night as this. But that examination of his 
master's pocket must have utterly driven away such 
dreams as this. It could not be, oh no, it could not 
be. Unless, unless — there were two omnibuses coming ; 
on wet nights they were always full, and Eat had still 
some papers left. If Peter had only a tongue like his 
master, he felt sure he could have made the people buy 
the papers ; but with that Bob close at hand he felt 
very doubtful what would happen. 
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Kit felt the dog trembling in his arms, but he fancied 
it was from cold^ and made up his mind that when 
these omnibuses were passed it would be quite time to 
go home. I suppose he had pretty well given up all 
hopes of earning any more money, but he really might 
have tried a little harder than he did. At least so 
Peter evidently thought, and when he saw that Bob 
rushing furiously at the coaches as they came up, push- 
ing back aU the other boys, and even his own sister^ 
who was one of the flower girls, at that comer, he 
almost sobbed with anger and vexation. If his master 
had not held him so tight he would have done some- 
thing, he really would, but he was helpless, and that 
Bob was earning pennies upon pennies, it was more 
than the most patient dog could bear. 

He didn't like to think his master slow and stupid ; 
but why did he let that Bob get all the money? If it 
wouldn't have been downright wicked and undog-like, 
Peter could almost have wished that he had been Bob's 
dog instead of Eat's ; but that was a bad thought — a 
thought that a cat might have, but not a dog ; and be- 
sides, Bob was so horrid, so abominable, so altogether 
detestable, that it would be dreadful to be his dog ! 

And truly, he had never seemed more detestable 
than at that moment, when, the omnibus having passed. 
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he came up to Kit, and holding out four round pennies, 
on his pabn, exclaimed : 

" And that's what you might have got, if you had 
the wits, and if you hadn't bothered yourself with that 
snarling cur, that must needs be carried, that he mayn't 
wet his feet, the dear :" 

That was too much. What dog with any spirit could 
bear such insults ? In his present mood, most certainly 
Peter could not ; and unluckily, just at that moment,. 
Eat had loosened his hold. Peter was free to spring 
at his tormentor, and the next minute Bob felt those 
sharp little teeth meet in his arm. It was so dark, 
and the spring was so sudden, that for a moment Kit 
had no idea what had happened, till Bob's screech and 
Peter's growl informed him. It was just what he had 
often feared, for he knew the two hated each other ; 
but Bob was not an enemy to be despised^ He would 
revenge himself. Peter would pay for his trick. Kit 
knew full well ; so, no sooner had the dog been forced 
to let go his hold, and Bob's attention was for the 
moment diverted by his anxiety to find the pence he 
had dropped, than, taking to his heels. Kit fled in all 
haste from the spot, determining to keep out of Bob's 
way for a long time to come — in fact, till the bite was 
healed, and perchance forgotten. 
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All the way home, he fancied he heard Bob's voice 
behind him, threatening, as he had often done before, 
that he would give that brute of a cur to the police, 
that they might make short work with him ; but it was 
fancy. He had turned up a side street, and Bob had 
completely lost sight of him from the moment he had 
started. 

"You bad dog, you'll get yourself and me into a 
fine scrape!" exclaimed Kit, when, panting, he had 
reached his home, and was safe with Master Peter in 
their cupboard. " I've a very great mind to thrash 
you well ; do you hear ? Oh, you needn't look so meek, 
as if you'd never meant any harm ! What if a police- 
man gets hold of you, and pitches you into the canal ? 
How will you like that, I wonder ?" 

Peter's whole appearance replied that he wouldn't 
like it at all. In truth, the word policeman always 
made him look tame; and now that Bob wa3 out of 
4sight, he was beginning to think that he had done a 
ver}^ wicked thing, and to wonder what he had meant 
by it. After all, biting that Bob had done no 
good: it had only made his master angry with him ; 
and Peter began to fear it might cost him his supper. 
Being very hungry, this wasn't a pleasant idea ; and he 
therefore judged it best to look as humble as he could. 
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He hadn't much fear of being thrashed, for though his 
master often talked of this, Peter as yet scarcely knew 
what the word meant. But it wasn't at all pleasant 
that his master should be so angry with him, because 
Peter felt obliged to keep as far from him as possible, 
and their cupboard was small, and the very farthest 
-corner was not really far off. 

In fact, to tell the truth, it was exceedingly unplea- 
sant Peter was very cold, and, as he sat shaking in 
the comer, the hunch of dry bread on which Kit was 
making his supper looked extremely tempting; but 
for once Eat was really angry, and not having much of 
a supper himself, he was strongly inclined to let Peter 
go fasting till the morning. 

But, angry and hungry as he was, he could not 
withstand the piteous gaze which was fixed on him 
from the comer. Peter sat there, squeezed up into the 
smallest possible space, the very picture of penitence 
^uad misery. Two large tears stood in his eyes, which 
he never moved from Kit's face, though he made no 
attempt to move his pitj^, or obtain a supper in his 
usual way by begging. So, unable to resist that mute 
entreaty, and feeling it dull to eat his miserable supper 
by himself. Kit soon changed his mind, and one morsel 
after another was flung to the dog, who, scarcely be- 
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lieving his good luck, crept forth to eat them, and then 
humbly retired to his corner again. Truth to tell, his. 
bed in Kit's arms was almost as much a matter of im- 
portance to him as his supper, it was so cold in that 
corner; but, while his master was angry, how could he 
venture to come near him? So, while Kit nestled 
among his straw, and tried vainly to go to sleep, Peter 
sat bolt upright, with eyes wide open, and a head full 
of melancholy thoughts. 

And thus the first part of the night passed away» 
Both the inhabitants of the cupboard had much to think 
of, and neither of them were so soon asleep as usual. 
Peter had many repentant thoughts, and Kit's head 
was full of perplexity as to whither he should turn his 
steps the next day. He had fully made up his mind 
that till Peter's sharp teeth were quite forgotten, he 
must run no chance of meeting Bob ; so all his usual 
haunts about the Strand and Oxford Street must be 
avoided, and new spots discovered. Yes, he must keep 
out of the way not only of Bob, but of aU his former 
comrades ; for would they not most certainly tell Bob 
where he was, if they chanced to meet with him i and 
would they not also stir Bob up to take his revenge,, 
if, indeed. Bob needed any stirring up, which was 
hardly likely? 
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CHAPTER III. 

« OFF ON THE TRAMP. 

IVe left Kit and his dog in a very uncomfortable con* 
dition, some change having plainly become necessary, 
but what it was to be neither of them knew or could 
imagine. To find him again we must pay a visit to 
quite another spot, and travel, but much faster than 
Tie did, down into the country, into a little village* in 
Kent. 

We can go on the wings of thought. Poor Kit and 
his dog travelled those long miles on their feet, and 
very weary feet they often proved to be. What took 
them there we may best discover by lending an atten- 
tive ear to the conversation that was going forward 
one morning towards the end of September in the 
Hectory dining-room at this said village. 

Two rosy lassies had just finished their breakfast ; 
but before lesson-time they have some work, and that 
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work, from their bright faces, is very much to their 
liking. 

" Which way shall we go this morning, mother V* 
says the elder of the two ; and the younger, with a 
suggestion trembling on her lips, listens eagerly to tho 
reply. 

"Well, suppose you try the lanes round the Croft. 
I hear several families were spending last night thero 
in the open air, and some warm breakfast will be 
acceptable to the children at any rate." 

''And may we just run round by the ponds, motherl 
I saw some such ragged boys there yesterday afternoon,, 
and one had a dear little dog with him." 

" But I*m afraid we can hardly afford to feed the 
dog as well as the children, Helen, dear, though dogs- 
like porridge very much indeed ; but as nurse is going 
with you, you may try and find the boys if you like." 

Nurse appearing at this minute, carrying a can of 
oatmeal porridge, the children set out, each laden with 
a basket of coarse mugs into which the warm mess was 
to be served for the destitute wanderers camping by 
the road-side. They had come down from London to 
aid in the great hop harvest ; crowds had come, and 
some had, of course, been fortunate enough to meet 
with rapid employment. Those not yet engaged had 
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to live as best they could, and having, most of them, 
spent every penny they possessed on their journey, 
might have starved in the ditches had not the country 
people helped and hefriended them. Nor was hunger 
their only danger. The heat of summer was pretty 
near over, and the nights were growing strangely and 
unpleasantly chilly. The hedges were hut a poor pro- 
tection from the rain, which had caused for some days 
past one incessant downpour. Many a poor baby or 
toddling child caught its death of cold in spite of its- 
mothers utmost care, and the high hopes with which 
our friend Kit had started on his expedition had so far 
met with nothing but bitter disappointment. 

The idea of a trip into the country had seemed so 
pleasant when proposed to him by the two boys who 
were his companions, that I suspect he had thought 
little of the difficulties of earning his living on the way, 
or of the chances of not finding employment when his 
destination was reached. He could scarcely be in worsa 
plight than he had been in London, for since his quarrel, 
or rather Peter's quarrel with Bob, his case had been 
almost desperate. 

And the tale these two new friends of his told 
sounded so delightful; hop-picking was such easy 
work — rather play than work, in fact — and the roada 
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were so pleasant, the trees so green, everything so 
•charming, that the other side of the picture had been 
-quite forgotten ; and when the long walk was ended, 
and their destination reached, the troubles that ensued 
tad quite taken Kit by surprise. 

For a whole week the three boys and Peter had 
been living upon the broken victuals given to them 
by the country people, when little Helen had noticed 
them, and attracted by " the wee dog," had resolved 
io remember them when carrying out the breakfasts to 
the poor " hoppers " the next morning. E^thleen, her 
elder sister, was shy of boys, and always preferred to 
minister to the wants of the hungry babies and little 
children, fearing to meet with rough words or rude 
«tares from the poor London boys, who of course didn't 
know any better. 

But, having her mother's permission, Helen was for 
once determined to have her own way ; and Kathleen's 
murmurs met with no sympathy. 

"They are such nice boys, nurse," said the little 
girl; and nurse, who liked to indulge the child who 
had been so long her baby, could not find it in her 
heart to thwart her. 

And indeed the sight of the three miserable-looking 
lads was enough to move any one to pity. Thoroughly 
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benumfced with cold from their night in the open air, 
breakfastless, hopeless and despairing, all three sat 
crouched together in the desperate attempt to keep 
some life in them, and by their side, even his spirit 
•crushed, lay the gaunt, starved-looking puppy. A 
more miserable-looking group could scarcely be ima- 
gined. 

" They're dreadfully dirty," said Kathleen, " and I'm 
«ure they might wash themselves, the ponds are so 
near." 

"It would be dreadfully cold to bathe in those 
ponds, I should think," said little Helen; "but per- 
haps when they have had some breakfast they will. 
Oh, nursie, speak to them, do." 

Nurse was nothing loath; her kind heart was 
<leeply moved with pity ; she would have liked, as she 
told her mistress afterwards, to have taken them home, 
warmed them by a good fire, and given each of them a 
good wash. But, unfortunately, all the poor wanderers 
who had an equal need could not be washed and 
warmed, and nurse knew this weU. A good meal was 
their first requisite, and that she lost no time in sup- 
plying. To the poor starving lads she was indeed a 
welcome visitor, and the two girls were little short 
of angels in their eyes, for the last night in the 

3 
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cold bad well-nigh taken all heart out of them, and Kit 
at least had made up his mind that starvation in the 
country was no better or pleasanter than in London. 
The green grass might not be a bad bed on a very hot 
night, but on these autumn nights, when it was pretty 
well soaked with rain. Kit could not help thinking that 
his heap of straw in his dark cupboard would hav& 
been preferable. 

I think all three boys were pretty well convinced 
that they had made a mistake, that they had better 
have stayed in Londoil, and stuck to their separate 
trades of newspaper-selling, crossing-sweeping, and 
street-singing. In fact, at the moment that little 
Helen and her nurse approached, they were discussiDg^ 
whether or not they would set out to return, and beg 
their way back to London, as they had come. 

It had been such a long trudge, and they were still 
so footsore, that Eat had no heart for the attempt ; 
and when the kind nurse asked them what they were 
going to do, he could scarcely keep from crying, as he 
replied that he was sure he should die before ever he 
got back to London. 

Little Helen was half inclined to cry too, so sorry 
did she feel for the poor boy, who said he had no father 
or mother, brothers or sisters, nobody at all, except his 
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dog. The other boys had only known him a little 
while, and though they were as hungry as he, they did 
not look half so thin and weak. 

Nurse advised them not to sit still under the hedge 
so much, they had better walk about and keep near 
the farms, or the farmers would forget them, and 
employ other hands when their hops were ready to be 
gathered. 

Reuben, the eldest of the three lads, was inclined to 
think that all the hops were ripe, and that the farmers 
had already secured all the hands they were likely to 
need ; indeed, he saw nothing for them to do but to 
turn back and go home. 

But nurse thought that a pity, as they had come 
they had better wait a few days longer, she said ; and 
besides, she knew quite well that two farmers had not 
yet begun their hop-picking. 

Kit's sunken eyes lighted up at this news, the por- 
ridge had plainly done him good; it was easier to wait 
than to face the idea of that long journey again, and if 
only there was any chance of these beautiful little 
girls coming to see him again, he and Peter would mosf 
certainly stay a while longer in the place. 

" I'll tell the minister about you," was nursfe's part- 
ing assurance as she and her young ladies moved slowly 

3—2 
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away with the empty can, and this farewell was full 
of hope to Kit. He had felt so lonely in this quiet 
country place, for strange to say, that intense stillness 
of country life, which is so delightful and peaceful to 
many who have passed their lives in towns, was almost 
terrible to little Kit. He missed the sound of the rum- 
bling of carts and carriages, the rushing of trains, the 
shrill screeches of the engines, and the dead silence, 
when even a bird hopping about in the hedge behind 
him could be distinctly heard, was so strange to him 
that he felt frightened by it. 

He should like to feel that he had some friends in 
this strange place, and it was the desire of gazing at the 
house where little Helen and her sister lived that made 
him bethink himself of nurse's advice, to walk about 
and shake off the stiffness and numbness which op- 
pressed his limbs. 

The other boys, Reuben and Sam, were by no means 
so anxious as he was to see the minister. " Ministers 
always talked so good," they said, and they never knew 
what to say to them. They would be very glad to see 
the little girls again and their porridge can, but the 
parson would scold, they felt sure. 

So while Reu and Sam wandered alone, and watched 
the farm gates with anxious eyes, Kit and Peter lin- 
gered in the fields adjoining the rectory, and after long 
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waiting had the delight of seeing the two little figures 
in brown frocks and large hats come out of the house, 
and begin a curious game with large wooden balls on 
the lawn. 

I fancy that Peter, in spite of all his troubles, had 
still enough puppy spirits left in him to long for a 
share in the game. His little feet seemed to tremble 
with impatience when his eager eyes watched the ball 
sent by Helen go rolling across the lawn, and her light 
little figure run dancing after it. 

It was trying to his nature to stand still and merely 
watch what seemed such very good fun; but his 
master had evidently no notion of doing anything. So 
as it was plainly his duty to copy his master in every- 
thing, he sat down and laid his nose on his paws, that 
he might watch the balls more at his ease. 

But, unfortunately, Kit had ventured too near. 
Peter's notions of what was right and proper were 
decidedly too vague, and his interest in the game be- 
fore long increased to such a pitch, that in utter forget- 
fulness of all the little manners he had ever learnt, 
it was not long before he was bounding wildly over 
the fence and flower-beds after a splendid red ball, 
which had just rolled to the farther end of the lawn. 

Kit was filled with dismay ; what would the young 
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ladies think, and the Rector, if he should chance to be 
near ? It really seemed to be his fate to be always in 
scrapes about his dog. They would most certainly 
think that Peter had come to beg for some more por- 
ridge, and Elit grew quite hot at this idea. 

Utterly ashamed of being the master of such a dog, 
he was just resolving to run away and hide himself, 
when he heard little Helen's voice exclaiming in joy- 
ful tones, "Oh, Kathleen, here's that dear, funny dog 
come to see us ; see, he wants to have a game with the 
ball." • 

" I wonder how he got here," said Kathleen, more 
gravely; "I hope he won't bite, nurse doesn't like 
strange dogs." 

" Oh, he isn't strange, we've seen him before, and he 
knows us quite well. I think he's such a dear dog, 
but I wish he wasn't so thin. I'm sure he's half 
starved." 

" He doesn't seem to mind it much if he is ; he seems 
very happy, I think," said Kathleen ; " I believe he'd 
carry oflF that ball if he could get hold of it." 

" I am sure he isn't a thief, nor his master either," 
cried Helen indignantly ; " nurse said the boy had an 
honest face." 

"There's the boy whistling to him to come," ex- 
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claimed KathleeD ; *' go, doggie, why don't you go ? 
your master's caUicg you." 

" Oh, here's papa ; now we'll see what he says to him,' 
«aid Helen joyously. " Papa, here's that funny dog 
we told you about ; the dog that we saw with the 
three boys in the lane." 

" And where are the three boys ? Has he run away 
and left them ?" said the Rector, while his eye glanced 
round the garden to search for the owner of the 
dog. 

" One of the boys is in that field," said Kathleen ; 
^' it's the one Helen likes so much." 

" Yes, because he looks so starved and so sad," re- 
plied little Helen; "and he said he'd no father or 
mother, and the other boys had both, only they didn't 
know where they were." 

*' Then they are in much the jsame case," said her 
father ; " very much to be pitied all of them ; but I'll 
go and speak to this boy, and hear what he has to say 
for himself." 

Kathleen and Helen followed their fatheras he crossed 
the garden and approached the gate which led into the 
meadow where Kit had been lingering, from time to 
time attempting to induce Peter to leave his new 
acquaintances and follow him. When he saw the gen 
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tleman coming towards bim. Kit was half inclined ta 
run away, but the kind way in which the Kector and 
his little girls had treated his dog, encouraged him ta 
wait, though he feared that if the gentleman spoke in 
the same way as most of the people he had lately met,, 
he should not be able to understand much that he 
said. 

Happily this was not the case. The Rector spoke 
quite plainly and distinctly when he asked him about 
his life, past and present, and what his hopes were 
for the future. It did Kit's heart good to hear the 
tone in which he said, " Poor boy, poor boy," when 
he heard about Alice's last days, and the lonely life he 
had led since her death. He was so little used to 
pity, so very well used to hard words and no love, that 
to meet with real kindness and gentleness made him 
feel almost too happy. 

For once Peter's want of good manners seemed ta 
have done his master good instead of harm, and when 
Kit found himself standing face to face with a real 
gentleman, telling him all his history, while two- beau- 
tiful little girls stood by listening as if his story was as 
interesting to them as to himself, he felt as if it must 
be all a dream. 

"You may get work yet," the gentleman said. 
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"Some of the farmers have not begun their hop-picking,, 
and I will tell one or two of them about you. 6«^^ 
the meantime, what will you and Sam and Keuben ao- 
with yourselves ? you may have to wait ten days or a 
fortnight yet." 

*' We'll get along somehow," Kit replied bravely, for 
his courage had been reviving during the last few 
minutes ; to have found a friend makes one feel so 
strong ; nevertheless when the clergyjnan inquired how 
he was going to get on, he could only say " somehow^'' 
and with a very vague idea in his own mind what that 
somehow meant. 

The clergyman saw this pretty plainly, and after 
thinking a few minutes, continued : 

" It has occurred to me that as our garden boy is- 
away ill, the gardener may possibly find you some jobs 
to do in the garden. Kun, Helen, and see if Warner 
has come back from his dinner." 

Off flew Helen like a bird, delighted with her errand,, 
and when she returned walking by the gardener's 6ide,, 
her tongue was as busy as possible in Kit's praise, and 
in entreaties that Warner would be kind to him. Now 
Warner was not particularly fond of new hands, and 
was wont to say they were more bother than help ;, 
but Helen was a great favourite of his, and her good 
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word for Kit did more with the gardener than that of 
many an older and wiser person would have done. 

He had plenty of odd jobs, certainly. There was 
always more work than he could do, but he reckoned 
a London lad would be but a queer kind of helper. 
However, he was willing enough to try him if the 
master wished; and bidding the boy follow him, Warner 
stalked off to the tool-house. 

All this Peter had watched with great interest and 
curiosity, but when Kit turned in one direction and 
the little girls in another, he seemed at a loss to know 
which to follow. But the big balls proved the stronger 
attraction, and, after a moment's hesitation, he scam- 
pered back to the lawn. 
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HOP-PICKING. 

Kit and his two friends, Sam and Beuben, had a rare 
deep that night, for an old bam, which had doubtless 
received many such wanderers before, was assigned to 
them as a bedroom. A few bundles of straw were 
given to them for beds, and though Sam and Reuben 
had not been so lucky as to get any work as yet, Kit 
had earned a few coppers, and together they feasted as 
happy as kings. 

And little Helen, nestling cosily in her bed that 
night, murmured, " I shall be able to get to sleep now; 
last night I lay awake ever so long thinking of those 
boys in the ditch ? I hope they are' not quite so cold 
now ; but straw must make a very uncomfortable 
bed.'' 

In the boys' eyes that bam was a palace, and when 
•at the end of a few days all three were engaged in the 
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hop gardens of a neighbouring farmer, all their dreams, 
of the joys of a country life seemed to be fulfilled^ 
Fortunately the weather took a turn for the better,, 
and the work in the open air, among the busy, merry 
labourers, was oftentimes more like play than work. 

So at first it seemed to them ; but when one day a 
stout, weather-beaten old woman remarked, as she^ 
passed the three lads, " Ay, but if ye want to make 
yer fortunes, ye maun work a bit harder nor that,''' 
the truth flashed across them that others, and they 
bits of boys like themselves, picked a deal faster, and 
consequently earned a deal more than they did in the^ 
course of each day. The discovery made them some- 
what ashamed of themselves, for having lost so much 
time ere setting to work, it had been their full inten- 
tion t.0 work twice as hard as other people when once^ 
set at it. They resolved to idle no more, and acting 
on this resolution, the work soon proved to be work 
indeed ; for as long, and even longer than the daylight 
lasted, the hardest workers stuck to it, and Kit, Sam,, 
and Reuben were determined not to be outdone. 

But the end of the week came, and all was quiet in 
the hop gardens, ay, and quiet everywhere, so it 
seemed to the three boys ; and as for Peter, he had in. 
some peculiar way of his own found out that Sunday 
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liad come, and that there was no need for any one to 
get up early. So he slept on till the sweet sound of 
the church belk startled him, and made him sit up 
«,nd blink his eyes, and wonder what he should do 
with himself all day. His master had been awake 
some time, but being as much at a loss for occupation 
as his dog, was likewise in no hurry to stir himself. 
The church bells did not bring any message for him, 
they rang to call respectable people to church, bidding 
them put on their Sunday clothes, and make themselves 
smart, to meet their neighbours in the house of God. 
But he had no Sunday clothes, therefore, of course, so 
he thought, they did not ring to call him. 

Once or twice in his life he had thought that if he 
could only make himself tidy enough, he should like 
to go and see what happened in church ; but that he 
should ever have clothes fit to go in was a dream in 
which he seldom indulged. 

" Them bells are fine," remarked Sam, as they 
munched their bread, dipping it in some milk which 
had been sent down from the Kectory for their break- 
fast. " I like to listen to bells." 

"Yes," said Kit, "I'd Uke to be a beU-ringer; that's 
work to my mind, and it seems to me that maybe 
them as rings the bells hears something of the fine 
doings inside.*' 
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"Fine doings! why, it's nought but preaching and 
praying ; you wouldn't care about that, "Kit." 

'' I shouldn't understand much of it, I know," said 
Kit humbly ; " but I'd like to hear it fine ; some dark 
nights I'se listened outside churches and heard the 
singing ; that's rare, Sam." 

" Well, I don't see much in it. But what are you 
going to do with yourself to-day, Kit and Reu ?" 

" I'll lie here a bit and rest," said Reu ; " and when 
it gets fine and warm, we'll go out and wash in them 
ponds; and then I vote we go for a stroll on the 
common." 

" All right ; but we won't bathe till folks be gone 
into church," said Sam. " Fm going to take another 
nap." 

Sleep being what the wearied boys needed most just 
then, Kit and Reu followed his example; and much of 
the Sabbath morning passed quietly away before they 
moved again. They were too tired to walk far, tod 
though they went out, a cold wind which was blowing 
soon drove them back to the shelter of their bam ; and 
there, late in the afternoon, they were visited by the 
two little girls, who came to bring them some hot tea 
and a message from their father. 

•* Papa is going to preach to all the hop-pickers to- 
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night, in the big bam at the Croft/' little Helen said ; 
*' and he says he hopes you boys will be th^re. It's at 
seven o'clock; and Kathleen and I are going with 
papa, to help ia the singing. You'll be sure to come, 
won't you?" 

Wouldn't he ? Kit would have gone a long way to 
please little Helen ; and this, which seemed to be some- 
thing like a church for poor people, was exactly the 
thing he had been longing for. A ready response and 
thanks were on his lips, when a sudden thought struck 
him. 

"May Peter come too?" he asked. "I don't like 
to leave him ; he might get lost or stolen. A man told 
me yesterday he was worth money, and I'm afeard 
I may lose him; they hain't all honest folks, th& 
hoppers." 

Helen and Kathleen looked at each other, but, as. 
usual, Helen settled the matter. 

" Oh, he can come. I don't suppose he'll understand 
much, though he is so clever ; but he won't do any 
harm. You can keep him quiet, can't you ?" 

Kit did not hesitate to promise for the dog, and the 
children departed, Kathleen greatly surprised and 
shocked at her sister's remark about the dog. 

" You are the very oddest child I ever saw,. 
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Helen !" she exclaimed. " The idea of saying Peter 
wouldn't understand much, just as if papa preached to 
dogs!" 

" Why, I just meant the contrary ; if he preached to 
<logs, of course he would make them understand. But 
I do think Peter will understand something. He 
always understands what I say to him, and nurse 
^ays I talk very like papa." 

" Helen, it is very wrong to talk like that. Peter 
has not got a soul ; and papa preaches about people'^ 
«ouls." 

" How do you know he hasn't a soul ? I think he 
has. There's a great deal about dogs in the Bible. 
But papa doesn't always preach about people's souls ; 
sometimes he talks about their bodies, and about the 
trouble poor people have to get food enough to keep 
themselves alive. I should think poor Peter will un- 
derstand that ; he looks so thin, I believe he always 
has had a hard life of it." 

" Well, but he won't understand what papa will say 
about such troubles ; how can you be so silly as to 
think such things ?" 

But Helen was not to be convinced that there was 
anything silly in her idea ; and when the evening came, 
«,nd she and Kathleen entered the bam with their 
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father, and saw among the crowd of squalid, weary- 
looking folks, the slight figure of Kit, with Peter 
squatting between his knees, the dog looking wide 
awake, and fully as interested as many of his neigh- 
bours, I am inclined to think that she was more firmly 
rooted in her opinion than ever. 

It was, indeed, a sad congregation that had gathered 
in that dimly-lighted bam; and the two little girls 
felt sobered and almost oppressed with the sight of the 
many woe-worn faces before them. The wet, cold 
weather had been very trying to weak women and 
young children ; and there were many hollow coughs, 
which told of mischief done in the wet fields, which 
the money earned there could never remedy. One man 
was there who had the week before buried his wife, 
she being the second wife he had buried in this same 
village within two years, both dying jfrom illness 
brought on by exposure in the hop-gardens. And not 
far from him a poor woman was bending over a babe, 
who, having been laid on the damp ground while its 
mother was working by its side, had caught that feaiv 
ful cold which made every breath a pang. Poor little 
baby. It would never go back to the wretched home 
where it had first seen the light ; but the poor mother 
found it hard work to part with it, though it was often 

4 
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sorely in the way when she was toiling for her daily 
bread. 

Helen knew all about these poor folks' troubles, and 
they made her heart ache. She liked better to wat<5h 
her little friend Kit, whose face told of thorough con- 
tentment and satisfaction with his present lot. The 
bam, which looked dingy and dark and comfortless to 
the carefully nurtured children, was a most comfortable 
place in his eyes ; and the story which they had heard 
so often, and knew by heart, the old, old story of Jesua 
and His glory, of Jesus and His love, was entirely new 
and most fascinating to him. He had thought it would 
be delightful to sit and watch that lovely little girl all 
the evening, but even she was quite forgotten in the rap- 
ture of listening to what her father was reading to the 
people. It was the story of the Cross, read from the Gos- 
pel of St. John, and explained in such simple words thai 
Kit scarcely heard one that he could not understand. 

True there were many things that he longed to ask^ 
many questions which flashed through his mind as th& 
preacher went on; but what he heard gave him plenty 
to think about, and he hoped to hear more another 
time. 

Then the singing was so sweet, for though the poor 
pickers only joined in now and then, the schoolmistress 
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and the two little girls sang with all their mighty and 
the words they saog were all about that dear Friend 
who the Eector said had died for them. Kit had been 
half afraid that the singing would be too much for 
Peter, and that the perfect silence and apparent atten^ 
tion which he had maintained during the address 
would gave way entirely when he heard the sound of 
music ; but Peter was evidently on his best behaviour. 
During the sermon he had sat as still as a stone, his 
eyes scarcely once withdrawn from their fixed gaze on 
the preacher's face, and now when the rest of the con- 
gregation stood up to sing he lost no time in getting 
on his legs, steadfastly determined in all things to do 
precisely as his master did. 

He did not once attempt to join in the singing, as he 
certainly would have done had Kit and his companions 
been singing by themselves, as in their most cheerful 
moments they were wont to do. His conduct in all 
respects was perfect, and Helen was delighted with 
him. 

" I should like to have hugged him," she exclaimed 
to her nurse on her return home. " He is the most 
delightful dog I ever saw. I am sure Kathleen has no 
right to say that he has not a soul, has she, nurse f ' 

But for once nurse looked horrified at her darling, 
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and replied, "Miss Helen, dear, you are talking rubbish 
to-night, I think ; and it is Sunday too, you should 
think what you are saying." 

"And so I do, nurse; I mean what I say; I reallydo. 
If you had seen Peter at the lecture to-night you would 
have said so too. He paid a great deal more attention 
than some of the grown-up men and women ; they 
ought to have been ashamed of themselves when they 
looked at him." 

"Perhaps they had many more things to think about 
than a dog can have," suggested nurse. "Tou don't 
know, Miss Helen, how much those poor folks may 
have on their minds." 

" I'm glad I don't. It makes me feel so bad when I 
think about the poor little boys and girls," said Helen, 
her eyes filling with tears. "I can't think how they 
ever grow up anything but bad ; how can they help 
stealing and doing wrong things if they are starving?" 

" How indeed V said nurse. " I often wonder, 
especially when they've scarcely been taught the 
difference between right and wrong, and can hardly 
know how wrong it is to steal" 
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CHAPTER V. 

A COUNTRY HOME. 

**Reu, I say," cried his friend Sam ia an undertone 
to him one evening, " what do you think of that young 
muft's luck ? did he tell you what made him look so 
stuck-up and cock-a-hoop this morning V 

**Not he, but I suspect one of the young misses had 
been saying pretty things to him, admiring his scraggy 
puppy, or maybe his own pretty blue eyes ; he has 
rare blue eyes has Kit." 

"'Twasn't nothing of that sort — but his fortune's 
made ; maybe it's one of the little girl's doings, I can't 
say about that, but he told me this morning that he 
wasn't going home with us, he was going to stay here, 
and be garden boy at the Rectory ; isn't that a piece of 
luck, think you ?" 

" It'll be a good thing for him ; he's been better of 
his cough since he's been here, and he's clean took 
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up with the parson and his folks; he'll be happier 
here." 

" Strikes me most of us would, but tain't every body- 
as gets the chance/ said Sam in an injured tone ; " I'd 
like it fine, but nobody takes a fancy to me, I s'pose 
I haven't pretty blue eyes." 

"No, you haven't, but you've some'at else, Sam; 
you've go in you and pluck, and you'll get along any- 
wheres, and that's what that young un will never do, 
unless some one gives him a helping hand; so I'm 
glad it's him as the parson's chosen, and you and I'll 
go back to Lunnon, and mayhap come back here next 
year." 

"It's a bit dull here/' said Sam, consoling himself; 
" I think maybe I'd rather not live here always. But 
the country's nice for a bit, ain't it^ Reu ?" 

" It be," replied Reu, gazing regretfully at the dark 
outlines of the tall trees standing black and clear 
against the sky ; " but I reckon I'd always feel strange 
among the folks here ; they don't work like us, thisy do 
nought like us, and they're so mighty particular, you 
and I wouldn't be good enough for them, I'm thinking, 
Sam." 

"Perhaps we wouldn't," said Sam thoughtfully; 
" will Kit, think you ?' 
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" He ain't like some of us/' replied "Reu ; " he don't 
tell so many lies, he don't bag all little things as comes 
in his way, and he don't say some of the bad words 
that the parson was talking about on Sunday evening. 
I wonder why he does not; all fpl^ks does as ever I 
-comes near." 

" He ain't got much go in him," said Sam ; " he's 
maybe afraid parson would scold him ; he's a bit of a 
coward, I take it." 

" Parson said those folks were the most brave who 
were afraid of doing what was wrong ; Kit thinks it's 
wrong. He remembers his sister quite well ; I take it 
«he taught him not to say bad words, but how he 
helps saying what everybody says, I can't make out." 

"Here he comes," cried Sam, as a footstep was 
heard approaching their barn, and Peter's short bark 
made it quite evident who was approaching. " I say. 
Kit," he exclaimed as the boy entered, " IVe an idea 
that you promised to travel with us, and take a turn 
-at our trades when your own weren't flourishing, what 
■do you mean by breaking your word ?" 

" I didn't know," Kit began. 

" Of course yoii didn't," Reu interrupted, " nobody 
could have guessed what luck you'd have. Kit ; but we 
don't grudge it you, Sam and I — ^fact is, I think we're 
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too old at the London business to do much anywhere 
else. Life down here must be dull in winter, don't 
you think so. Kit T , 

Now to poor Kit, life in London had never proved 
so particularly lively that he was inclined to regret 
it ; and of late everything had seemed to him so bright 
and hopeful, that„ far from regretting the change in his. 
plans, he deemed himself fortunate indeed to be able 
to remain where he was. To have regular wages too, 
and to have a home for himself and Peter, was a lot 
that it seemed to him every one must envy. 

" Fm mortal glad not to be going back to London,"^ 
he said in reply to Reu's speech. " I has nought to- 
^are for there, except maybe the folks where we lived,. 
Peter and I; and if so be you're passing that way, 
Reu, maybe you'd run in and tell 'em I hope some 
day to go and see them again ; I'd be glad they should 
know I'm not dead ; they were so certain sure I'd be 
dead before ever the hopping was over." 

" We'll teU 'em," said Reu, " and happen we come 
into these parts next year. Kit, we shall look you up,, 
old fellow, and see how you be getting on." 

With many more such assurances the boys parted, 
Sam and Reu returning to their old life in the crowded 
streets, and Kit to begin regular work in the Rectory 
garden. 
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It was an easy, life indeed €o him at first, for there 
was not much work to be done just then, except sweep- 
ing up dead leaves; and to be entirely without anxiety 
was such a new thing to the poor boy, that he could 
scarcely believe he was the same boy who, a month or 
two before, had often gone supperless to bed, and 
started to his work the next morning without a crust 
for his breakfast. 

And Peter ? Why, Peter was as happy as a king. 
Country life was most certainly to his taste, and in 
the gardener's cottage, where Kit and his dog were 
lodged, there were two dear little children whom 
Peter adored, and who proved the most delightful 
playfellows that he had ever seen. 

Bob and Bess had always been good little people^ 
but from the time when Peter came to their home,, 
and shared their games, their mother declared they 
were no trouble at all; they played all day without 
the shadow of a quarrel, and as long as Peter was. 
with them she never troubled to look after them, for 
she knew they were safe. 

Had Kit been inclined to be jealous, he might 
naturally have been vexed at the affection of his dog 
for these small children, but, happily, envy was not 
one of his failings ; and besides Peter never forgot that 
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Eat was his master, and that he had^a right to expect 
a warm greeting from him when his work was oven 
and he came home in the evening. 

The truth was that Peter loved all children — Kath- 
leen and Helen Bowyer, and Bob and Bess, the 
gardener's children, were a]l charming in his eyes, and 
he worshipped them all in his way. 

So while Kit was at work with the gardener, Peter 
was never at a loss for amusement, either watching the 
work in the garden, or playing with the little ones at 
home ; he was always busy, and merry, and happy. 

But a day came when Peter's head was very nearly 
turned with excess of happiness. Kit's good wages 
enabled them both to have many a small treat, bat 
before long the boy began to save up every penny to 
make what the gardener's wife told him was an abso- 
lutely necessary purchase. She had been very good to 
him, had washed and patched up his old clothes, and 
made them look wonderfully well; but when the 
winter set in, she looked very grave at these thread- 
bare garments, and having narrowly examined some 
old clothes of her husband's, she told Kit that she 
would give them to him for winter clothes if he would 
save up every penny he could spare to pay the village 
tailor to alter them to his size. 
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Sach an offer was by no means to be despised, and 
accordingly, after a few weeks* careful economy, the 
matter was arranged ; and when Master Peter got up 
one Sunday morning, it was to find his master so 
^tered and improved that he could scarcely recognise 
him. 

How the good dog barked and whined as he whirled 
a*nd jumped round Kit, making the cottage ring with 
his delighted cries. Bob and Bess thought he was 
^oing wild, and clung to their mother's apron for pro- 
tection ; but when they found out the real cause of all 
the uproar, they were soon reassured, and added to the 
•din their own small voices and the clapping of their 
little hands. 

" And Kit will be able to sit by us in church," cried 
Bess, when the confusion had a little subsided. " He 
needn't stay outside and listen through the door, need 
he, mother ?" 

•* Nay, not he," said the mother. " He can walk in 
as bold as any one, and the Rector and the young ladies 
will be pleased. They don't like those ways of his, 
sneaking about the door like a thief, and no more 
do I." 

" But I couldn't go in, I were that ragged," said Kit 
piteously. " Many's the time Fd have gone inside if 
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I'd not been afeard of the boys laughing. They don't 
know what it is to be real poor. Peter does; don't 
you, my boy V 

There could be no doubt that Peter knew everything 
that he had any right to know, as he sat in the middle 
of the cottage floor eying his master with earnest ad- 
miration, every now and then thumping the floor with 
his tail, by way of giving vent to his feelings. 

It was so pleasant to feel clean and tidy that Kit 
rather enjoyed the admiration of the family, Peter in- 
cluded; but when the steady stare of the dog followed 
every movement of his, as he helped the farmer's wife 
to clear away the breakfast, and prepare the little ones 
for church. Kit began to feel rather uneasy. If he was 
to venture inside the church, Peter must not come with 
him ; but Kit foresaw some difficulty from the dog's, 
rapturous admiration. 

And he was not mistaken. Though shut into the 
cottage and bidden to stay at home, Peter somehow or 
other contrived to make his escape ; and just as the 
gardener, Bess, Bob, and Kit were entering the church- 
yard, the latter was horrified to find that Peter was. 
quietly slinking in by his side. Where his master 
went, it was quite plain Peter thought he might go too. 
If Kit had given up sitting in that draughty church 
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porch and meant to go inside, so much the better. 
Peter had often wished to see what went on inside 
those doors. 

Bat to his great surprise his master meant to be 
without him, and Master Peter found himself, to his 
great annoyance, shut out in that cold porch by him- 
self. Perhaps it was a mistake. Peter hoped so, for 
if not, he could not understand why his master should 
be so unkind. At any rate, he would wait to see — 
Peter would be very patient — and, accordingly, he 
waited and waited what seemed to him a very long 
time, till there appeared no hopes of Kit remembering 
him, or coming to fetch him. 

Then he ventured on a gentle whine or two, such as 
he was used to employ to remind his master when he 
wanted a little more breakfast. But no one heard him 
or paid the least attention. It was very hard, and 
Peter did not see why he should bear such treatment. 
So he turned from the door so cruelly shut against 
him, and marched round the churchyard to the opposite 
side of the church, and here, to his great delight, the 
door stood wide open. 

Very likely this was the door for dogs, Peter thought, 
and without the slightest hesitation he trotted in, feel- 
ing a little ashamed of himself for being so much later 
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than every one else. It was a very nice place. Peter 
was charmed with all he saw ; so many people, such 
numbers of children, all so nice and clean; it was most 
delightful altogether. 

Unfortunately he could not see his master, nor Bobby, 
nor Bess. Well, he must just run round, and no 
doubt he should see them soon. So to their great 
astonishment, Kathleen and Helen, looking up from 
their books, suddenly perceived their friend Peter 
standing quite still in front of the reading-desk, as if 
utterly puzzled at the sight of the clergyman, whom he 
well knew, in this strange place and strange dress. 

They found it very hard to behave properly when 
they saw his earnest gaze. Helen's little mouth 
quivered with suppressed laughter, but Kathleen tried 
to look very grave, and frowned at her little sister with 
all her might. 

And Kit? He felt rapidly growing redder and 
redder, as first Bobby and then Bess poked and nudged 
him, whispering, '* Oh, look, there's Peter." He had 
thought him safe outside, and here he was marching 
up the aisle as if quite at home ; there never was any- 
thing like Peter's impudence. What would Mr. Bowyer 
think ? how shocked he would be. And what would 
Peter do next ? Kit looked at the gardener to know 
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what he ought to do, but the gardener only looked 
very grave, and did not seem in the least aware of his 
distress. 

Kit watched the dog in breathless suspense; and 
Peter, quite unaware of his master's trouble, seeing 
that all the people round him were sitting down, also 
took his seat in the middle aisle, apparently listening 
with the utmost attention to what was going forward. 
Before long the people stood up and began to sing, 
and Peter, taking the hint, stood up and did his best 
to sing too. I am afraid he was not a very musical 
dog, for, apparently, the noise he made annoyed some 
people very much, and Peter saw a big man with a 
stick coming towards him as if he meant to turn him 
out. Now Peter had a great objection to sticks, and 
no sooner did he catch sight of this individual than, 
deserting his comfoirtable post in the middle of the 
church, he began running in and out of the pews, creep- 
ing behind ladies* dresses, and jumping over hassocks, 
quite forgetting in his fright that he had meant to 
behave like other people, and keep still and quiet. 

" If he would only come this way," groaned Kit in 
despair., But Peter never caught sight of him, and 
thinking only of escaping from the man with the 
stick, the wicked little dog bumped about in the most 
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disorderly fashion, till at length he made his way into 
the midst of the school children, who, greatly delighted 
to see him, gave him many sly pats as he passed among 
them. 

The tall man with the stick at length lost sight of 
him altogether, and gave up the chase, having learnt 
wisdom by experience. Peter was wise enough not to 
attempt any more singing, but remained comfortably 
hidden away between two dear little girls, whose 
starched print frocks completely concealed him from 
view. 

Kit felt so thoroughly ashamed of his dog that when 
the service was over he was half inclined to go home 
without him; but Peter soon discovered his master 
among the departing crowd, and, greatly delighted to 
see him again, whirled round him ecstatically, uttering 
short barks of pleasure as if he felt himself something 
of a hero, and expected to be treated in that way. 

Kit felt too cross with him to take any notice of 
him, but just at that minute the clergyman, his wife, 
and two little girls came up, and seeing the boy and his 
dog, Mr. Bowyer said kindly, " Very glad to see you in 
church. Kit, but next time you must leave your dog 
at home." 

Kit turned crimson, but when little Helen exclaimed. 
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^'Oh, papa, he ^ would have been a good dog if old 
Thomas had let him alone ; he was sitting as still as 
possible before that, and I am sure he likes to come to 
•church." 

The boy found courage to say, " Please, sir, I thought 
I had left him safe at home, but he ran after me, and 
when I shut him out at one door he got in at the 
other." 

"Well, tie him up next Sunday. You see how 
pleased the children are to see him. I am afraid they 
will grow very inattentive if Master Peter becomes 
a regular church-goer." 

" No, papa, we should grow quite used to seeing 
him," said Helen. "We shouldn't stare at him at all 
if he came every Sunday." 

"Wouldn't you ? Well, I would rather not try the 
•experiment. But I am not afraid. Kit wiU take care 
he does not come again, won't you, my boy V 

" That I wiU, sir," replied Eat with that hearty tone 
And manner which made every one take a liking to 
him. " He is a very ob3tinate dog, but I'll settle him 
this time." 

And he kept his word. Do what he would, Peter 
found it impossible after this to contrive to escape 
from the cottage when his master started for church 
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on Sunday mornings ; and very dismal were his bowl- 
ings in consequence. The fact was, that he was a very 
spoilt dog, and could not be persuaded to believe that 
it was not his right and duty to accompany his master 
wherever ho- went. He did not know how entirely his 
presence in church had spoilt that Sunday for Eit 
nor would he have believed it if he had been told. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A CHANGE FOR THE WORSE. 

The winter passed away; it had been a bright happy- 
winter to Kit and his dog, who had both grown and 
thriven, till no one who had seen them sitting under 
the hedge when they first arrived at Hurst would 
have recognised them, or imagined for one minute that 
they were the same boy and dog as had been seen and 
pitied then. 

Kit had remained gardener's boy at the Rectory, 
but he had been attending a night school in the winter 
evenings, and was, in his own opinion at least, fast be- 
coming a scholar. After long persuasion he had also 
been induced to attend the Sunday School, and being 
sharp and clever, and by no means shy, he soon became 
a favourite with his teachers. So if wisdom, good 
healthy plenty of food, and a good home could have 
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made anybody happy. Kit should have been perfectly 
and entirely contented. 

And wasn't he ? Well, for a long time he was too 
happy and too grateful to think of desiring anything 
that he had not got. His lessons interested him, and 
took up all his spare time in the evenings as long as 
the dark weather lasted. But when the spring was 
come, the night school closed, and Kit's ardour for 
learning died away. He had not learned how to read 
well enough to enjoy himself, or to amuse Bess and 
Bobby ; and by degrees the habit of loitering about 
the lanes and fields after birds' nests or butterflies be- 
came so strong, that it was often very late before he 
made his appearance at the gardener's cottage. 

And now began a sad period in Kit's life. The 
gardener and his wife, even Bess and Bobby and Peter, 
noticed a strange cl^nge creeping over him. The 
gardener said he was growing "uppish and coclqr," 
he wouldn't bear speaking to ; and the gardener's wife 
thought he was sulking, and wondered, if he hadn't 
something on his mind. Sweet little Bessie was sure 
he was sick, and was so sorry for him, she knew it 
was so bad to feel sick ; but Bobby was of a different 
way of thinking, and was inclined to think he was 
very cross. 
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What Peter thouglit about the matter he told no 
one; but he had many anxious speculations about the 
matter, as he sat by the fire watching the supper 
cooking, and wondering why his master was so long 
in coming to eat it. From his sad face and watery- 
eyes, Bess argued that poor Peter was unhappy; he 
wanted Kit, and she thought Kit really was very un- 
kind not to take Peter out with him if he must stay 
out so late. 

Doubtless Peter wondered too, for he would sit quite 
still staring into the fire for hours together, till he 
grew sleepy and lay down to take a nap. If he had 
not had Bess and Bob for playfellows, I think he would 
have been very unhappy, but with such a happy home 
and such sweet little children he could not be very 
miserable, though indeed he often looked so. 

True, he still went out to work with Kit, sat by 
him when digging or weeding, and slept on his bed at 
night, but for some reason or other, when his master 
started for his long evening walks, he would on no 
account allow the dog to go with him, though at first 
Peter whined and cried piteously. 

" Why shouldn't he go. Kit T said the gardener to 
him one evening, when Peter had been driven roughly 
back ; " a walk will do the dog good." 
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" I don't want him," said Kit obstinately. " I want 
to find some linnets' eggs, and he makes such a noise, 
he frightens all the birds." 

"What would Miss Helen say if she knew how you 
went birds-nesting, Kit?" said the gardener's wife. 
Kit took no notice of this remark, but walked sul- 
lenly away. 

" I'd give something to know what that boy's up 
to," remarked the gardener ; " it ain't all right, Betsy, 
I'll warrant you." 

"What ain't all right, Eobert ? I don't like birds- 
nesting, but all boys does it; we can't justly call it 
anjrthing very bad." 

"'Tain't the birds-nesting, I know nought about 
that. They birds lead me such a life with their tricks, 
that I bain't very tender-hearted about *em; but it's 
what that there boy be after, that beats me, I do 
confess." 

" What, you think he's after some'at worse, Robert ? 
,What can you mean ?" 

" I don't know justly what I mean ; seems to me, 
wife, he's sharper nor I. They do say those London 
chaps are terrible sharp." 

"I always thought they London street boys were 
all bad together," said his wife; "but Kit has put 
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such notions out of my head. Tell me, Robert, what's 
in your mind f 

" That's just what I can't do. My notions are all 
here and there. I can't nohow put them together. 
But, says I, what takes yon boy out when he's been 
hard at work all day, and might bide at home and 
play with his dog and the young ones ? That beats 
me hollow. Then where does he go that he comes 
back with dirty hands, and in such a heat as no 
work put him in ? that again is more than I can teU. 
Then, why don't he take his dog? When they first 
came the two were never apart. That's what I think 
About him ; but I've other things on my mind as I 
<^n't understand." 

Mrs. Warner looked anxious, but she said nothing, 
waiting for her husband to go on, and in a few minutes 
he did. 

" I likes, as all sensible folks do, to see a boy all for 
•earning and saving, but that's different from Eat; it 
seems to me he's too fond of money by a deal; he 
saves and he saves till he has a sight of money, more 
than I could have dreamed of his laying by." 

" Has he ? well, you do astonish me," exclaimed his 
wife ; " why, when that boy came here, and got his 
bed and his victuals all paid for by the Hector, ho 
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seemed just contented, and never to give one thought 
to the bit of wages he got besides. I can scarce^ 
believe as he could ever grow miserly, him as didn't 
seem to care one atom for money as long as he'd 
money's worth." 

" Well, strikes me it is different now. Seems^to me 
he kind of loves it ; it's mighty queer, but I don't 
Uke it." 

"Nor I; but that can't be the reason why he's out 
so ; he can't be earning money in the dark." 

"Nay, to be sure ; but what if he be getting it with- 
out earning it ?" 

'* Oh, Eobert, don't be putting such black thoughts- 
into a body's head. Sure, if there were ought really 
wrong, you must have heard; folks are always ready 
enough to tell one any bad news that's going." 

" They be, that's true enough. But for all that, I 
may be wrong. But thinking how that boy may have 
lived in London town, I can't but think he may have 
picked up some bad ways, such as we simple country 
folks may never have heard of." 

*' You make me shake with fright, Robert. I wish 
you would say right out what you mean." 

" That's just what I can't. I told you so to begin 
with ; but I'm not comfortable about the lad, and if I 
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know'd where he'd gone, I'd go after him, and see what 
he's about." 

" I wish you could ; but, Kobert, why don't you 
question him, and make him say what he's about V 

" He won't. I've tried ; but he's turned sulky like. 
I've been thinking whether I'd speak to the m^ister 
about him." 

"Why not? I would, if I were you," said his 
wife. " Well, Bessie, what's the matter ? What art 
crying about, child ?" 

*' Because — ^because," said the child, sobbing, " Bobby 
says I'se naughty. He says yon wiU be angry, and 
Kit will be angry, and dadda wiU be angry; but I 
couldn't help it, he cried so." 

"Who cried so, Bobby? What has he been 
doing?' 

"He's been doing nothing; it was Peter. He 
scratched so at the door, and whined so, that I opened 
it and let him out, and he's gone right away. He 
wouldn't come, though I called, and Bobby called ; 
and Bobby says he'll be quite lost, and we shall never 
see him again, and Kit will be so angry." 

"Peter won't be lost, child ; he'll find his way home 
when he's tired. But what made him cry to get 
out?" 
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" I doesn't know," said the little one. " Bobby said 
he wanted Kit. He wouldn't play with ns, though 
we told him we'd play at any game he liked. I said 
I'd be a cat if he liked, and he could chase me ; but he 
wouldn't play a bit, and at last he began scratching 
the door as if he'd tear it down." 

" So you let him out. Well, perhaps he'll find his 
master^ and bring him home. I don't know that I'm 
very sorry; but you needn't be afraid he'll be lost, 
Bess. Peter will find his way home fast enough." 

Thus reassured, Bess dried her eyes, and ran back 
into the kitchen to tell Bobby that mother was sure 
Peter was not lost, but would come back at bed-time 
unless he found his master. But Bobby was vexed at 
the disappearance of his playmate, and would not be 
pacified, nor believe his little sister's assurances. 
Peter might come back. Of course he might; but if 
he didn't, what would Bess say to Kit ? 

Bessie could not answer this question. She became 
very dejected, and both children played with little 
spirit for the rest of the evening. 

Meanwhile Peter, who apparently had made up his 
mind to find his master, and see what he was doing at 
any cost to himself, was trotting at a good pace down 
the village. He had not the least idea where to go. 
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but there were certain cottages there which Kit was 
wont to visit ; and Peter resolvjed to have a peep, and 
see if by chance he were there. 

Like the gardener, Peter was beginning to think 
^something must be wrong, though what it could be, 
he had no more idea than Warner himself. Perhaps 
he thought his master had made friends with some 
other dogs, and went to spend his evenings with them. 
But this was too dreadful an idea for Peter to tolerate. 
He was rather a jealous dog by nature, and what dog 
•could bear to think of his master keeping company 
with other and strange dogs ? 

The first house he thought it worth while to visit 
was the village inn, where Kit had a boy friend about 
his own age. There were dogs there too, and Peter 
half feared Kit might be found playing with them ; 
if so, the dogs should pay for it. Peter was sure it 
must be their fault. But, no : the inn door stood wide 
open, the boy was playing with his dogs in the coffee- 
foom, but no Kit was there. 

Believed of this fear, Peter trotted on, past the 
church, up the little hill beyond it, to a cottage where 
he had often been with his master. Here the door 
was shut, but standing on his hind legs, and stretching 
Jiis neck as much as possible, Peter could catch a 
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glimpse of what was passing inside. The family were 
sitting round the fire ; the big black cat lay on the 
hearth; but no Kit was there. 

Disappointed, Peter dropped down from the window- 
sill, and stood still for a moment, wondering what ho 
should do next. He had not the least idea which way 
to turn; and though he trotted back down the hill 
towards the village, it was without any plan or object 
in view. 

Suddenly an idea struck him. Perhaps Kit might 
have had some work to finish in the garden ; he would 
go there and see, and knowing a short cut through the 
churchyard, he started off at full speed, convinced that 
this was a brilliant thought, and that he should not be 
long in finding his master. 

It was growing very dark, and unluckily there was. 
no moon ; but Peter knew every step of the way, and 
remembering that when Kit came home that evening 
he had left a flower-bed only half-weeded, he directed 
his steps in that direction, feeling quite sure that ho 
should find that his master had gone back to finish the 
work he had left half done. 

But here again he was destined to meet with dis- 
appointment. The fiower-garden was still and silent 
as the churchyard had been ; no one was there, and> 
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^apparently, no one had been there since he and Kit 
had left that afternoon, for a basket which Kit had 
<:arelessly left behind still lay on the gravel path, and 
Peter stumbled upon it without perceiving it in his way. 

What should he do ? He was losing heart; he would 
take one turn round the gardens, and then go home ; 
and even as he came to this determination, a slight 
noise reached his sharp ears, and made his heart beat 
fast. It was scarcely to be called a noise : it might be 
nothing more than the twittering of a bird among the 
-currant-bushes. 

Peter had heard that they were great thieves. The 
gardener was always complaining of them, and saying 
that they sucked the gooseberries and picked the 
<;herries as fast as they grew ripe. Peter felt very 
angry with these same birds, and as he passed among 
the fruit trees with a quiet step, he longed to get hold 
of some of these mischievous birds, and put an end to 
their tricks. 

Once or twice he had had a chase after them, but with 
small success : he neither caught them nor frightened 
them away. They hopped about as impudently as 
ever ; and often when he was lying basking in the sun 
they would come quite dose to him, as if they feared 
him no more than he did them. 
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He had always fancied that when he went home in 
the evening they went to bed, but from this noise it 
appeared that they were still at their tricka And 
yet that noise was hardly like the hopping of a bird t 
Peter stood still and listened. It was very near him — 
quite close, in fact. Oh, horrid idea ! it was a child, 
not a bird; a child in the cherry-tree close at hand. 

With one bound Peter flew growling and barking 
to the spot. He could see one leg hanging from the 
bough, and this he seized, too savage and indignant at 
the discovery he had made to think or consider whether 
he had ever seen the owner of the leg before. 

A struggle and scuffle followed. The boy, finding 
the dog's teeth meeting in his ankle, dropped scream- 
ing to the ground; and just at this minute the back- 
door of the house opened, and a figure, carrying a 
lantern with a candle in it, came along the path of the 
kitchen-garden. It was a dreadful moment. The 
stream of light had so frightened the boy that, in spite 
of the dog's bite, he had picked himself up, and snatch- 
ing up a basket which stood at the foot of the tree, 
was rushing off as fast as his legs could carry him, when 
the clergyman's voice, shouting " Stop ; who's there ?* 
broke the stillness, and called forth an answering bark 
from Peter. ' 
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" Oh, it's you, Peter 1" said Mr. Bowyer. " What are 
you doing" here? Have you caught a thief? Why 
don't you hold him fast till I come V* 

For retreating footsteps rapidly speeding down the 
path gave notice that the thief was escaping. 

But Peter, poor Peter, had made an alarming dis- 
covery. The thief was no other than the master 
whom he had come to seek. How could he hold him, 
how dared he bite him, thief though he was ? 

When Mr. Bowyer came up he might almost have 
thought that Peter was the thief, so ashamed and wo-^ 
begone did he look. The Rector was puzzled, but 
thinking that the dog was disappointed that the thief 
had escaped him, he merely patted him kindly, saying,. 
"Never mind, Peter, go home, and another night you'll 
be more lucky. Will you come here and look after my 
cherries for me ? You see it isn't the birds that do all 
the mischief." 

Peter saw this clearly enough, and when Mr. Bowyer 
bade him "Go home, and come again another night and 
look after the chenies," he took his advice, and sadly 
and mournfully retraced his steps to the gardener'* 
cottage. 

Warner and his wife were glad to see the dog, but 
disappointed to see that he had not found his master. 
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"Poor beast, he's real tired and out of heart; only- 
look at him/* said the wife, as Peter dragged himself 
wearily to the fireside and lay down there, resting his 
nose on his two paws and gazing mournfully into the 
fire. " Have some supper, Peter T 

But Peter wanted no supper, he could not eat any ; 
and when about half an hour after Kit came in, the 
dog shrunk still farther into the chimney comer, and 
never once moved nor looked at him. 

The gardener watched them both more perplexed than 
ever. Kit^ eating his supper without looking up, 
Peter entirely refusing his, and both so sulky that it 
was impossible to say which seemed the most out of 
sorts. 

Warner pushed back his chair, and considered them 
both attentively for some time ; at last he broke the 
silence. " I say, Kit, there's some 'at wrong with you. . 
It's my belief it's been wrong for some time, and 
seems to me it's time to speak." 

" Quite time," echoed his wife. " Come, Kit, let's 
know what your secret is. K you are in any trouble 
you know we're friends, and wiU be main glad to help 
you if we can." 

But Kit was silent. The sharp bite which Peter had 
given him was paining him a good deal, but he was in 
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no other trouble that he knew of, and that little inci- 
dent he meant to keep to himself. So when the 
Kjuestion was repeated, and when he was again kindly 
urged to tell all that was in his mind, he would only- 
reply that nothing was the matter; he had been for a 
^alk and was tired, that was all. 

The gardener was puzzled and annoyed. Kit might 
say that nothing was the matter, but he knew better ; 
and, looking at Peter, he had a shrewd suspicion that, 
could he speak, he could have told a tale which would 
have thrown much light on the matter. 

But, unfortunately, Peter only sat staring dismally 
into the fire, and Kit would say nothing. Was it likely 
he would reveal what scheme he had in view when the 
slightest hint would have opened the gardener's eyes 
to the whole truth ? No, indeed, for he felt quite 
certain that his flight had been rapid enough to prevent 
^ny risk of his being seen by Mr. Bowyer, and what- 
ever Peter might think, at least he could tell no tales. 
True, Kit could scarcely look his dog in the face now 
that his secret was discovered by him ; he knew quite 
well that he had lost Peter's good opinion, and it was 
not a pleasant thought. In fact I am inclined to think 
that it was Peter's evident indignation that first made 
bis master stop to think, and consider what he was 
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doing. They went ofif to bed as usual, shortly after 
Kit's supper was overhand then Kit was able to examine 
the marks of his dog's teeth on his leg. The bite had 
been a sharp one, and as he pulled off his boot and sock 
and looked at it, Peter slowly and shyly approached to 
inspect the mischief he had done. 

Had the wound been given under any other circum- 
stances, the dog would have almost been broken- 
hearted with contrition and self-reproach; but now,, 
though he gazed mournfully at the marks. Kit seemed 
to read in his face the excuse, " How could I help it ? 
how should I ever have dreamt to find you there ?" 
and he had not courage enough to pretend that he did 
not understand the look. 

If only the dog would not have stared at him so, 
would not have looked so reproachful. Kit did not 
like that gaze, and when he had lain down in his little 
bed, with Peter as usual coiled up on his feet, tho 
thought would force itself most unpleasantly on his 
mind, that in these happy days he was not nearly so 
respectable or honest as when he sold newspapers for 
his daily bread, and often been so poor as to be forced 
to go supperless to bed. Nobody could say he was a 
thief then, and though Kit tried to persuade himself 
that all the fruit not wanted at the Eectory was thft 
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gardener's perquisite, and that he had a right to a 
share, in his heart he knew quite well that if he had 
an honest right to the vegetables and fruit which he 
had lately been taking, he would not have needed to 
come by night to take them. 

No, it was the money that he was paid by a wicked 
old man in the village which had tempted him to 
become a thief. The old man had a little cart, in 
which he travelled about the country, hawking fruit 
and vegetables, the greater part of which, I fear, he 
must have obtained from gentlemen's gardens, in th& 
same way as he did from the Rectory. 

The poor birds had to bear a great deal of unde- 
served abuse, but the real thieves went on with their 
mischievous work unsuspected, till at last they grew 
so bold that they carried their robbery too far, and 
were discovered. 

But as yet Kit had no apprehension of any detec- 
tion. He knew quite well that he had been too fer 
distant when Mr. Bowyer reached the cherry-tree, for 
him to be able to discern his face or figure, and Warner 
knew nothing. He might think that Kit was in 
trouble, but the real truth he was far from guessing. 
At least this was the boy's idea ; and, though his con- 
science was far from easy, no other anxiety kept him 
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awake. Peter would soon forget it, he flattered him- 
self, for certainly it would be unpleasant to have the 
dog always gazing at him with that mournful look, 
and he liked to think that Peter loved and admired 
him. But, unluckily for all Kit's calculations, a diffi- 
culty presented itself the next morning, for which he 
was wholly unprepared. The sharp teeth of Master 
Peter had made such an unpleasant wound on his 
ankle, that he could with difficulty avoid limping when 
he put his boot on, and how was he to account for this 
circumstance to the gardener's wife, whose sharp eyes 
would be sure to detect the pain he was enduring ? 

He could think of no good plan, and was forced to 
content himself with the hope that by walking slowly 
he might be able to conceal his hurt altogether ; and 
as it chanced to be washing-day, always a busy, active 
day with the good woman, he was so far successful 
that he contrived to elude her notice altogether, until 
he returned home at midday for dinner. By that 
time the long standing in a hot sun had made his sore 
foot still worse, and Kit's face was not long before it 
betrayed that he was suffering. 

"What's the matter with thee, lad ?" she inquired 
without loss of time ; " hast thee run a thorn into thy 
foot that thou goes limping in that fashion ? Come, 
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pull off thy boot, and let's see what ails thee. Quick/' 
she added, as he hesitated, " I've no time to spare ; 'tis 
a heavy wash we've on to-day." 

" It's nothing, Mrs. Warner," replied Eat ; *' nothing 
but that the boot presses, and makes it sore." 

" Take it off, I tell thee, and let me see," she replied 
impatiently ; and Kit unwillingly obeyed. The ankle 
was swollen and red, and the good woman examined 
it with a puzzled air. 

" That ain't the boot, lad — looks most to me like a 
bite ; how's thee come by it ?" 

Here was a difficult question. Kit hesitated, and 
being in a great hurry, Mrs. Warner was in nowise 
inclined to be patient with him. 

" Speak out^ boy !" she exclaimed ; " what's come to 
thee ? can't thee answer a body a plain question ?" 

" It was Peter," Kit said at length ; " he got into a 
rage and flew at me, he's done it before now ; once in 
London he bit a boy I knew, and nearly took a piece 
out of his arm." 

"Well, to be sure," said Mrs. Warner, looking round 
her for Peter, who having heard all that had been said, 
had slunk away into a comer, scarcely knowing what 
kind of treatment he might expect. "Well, to be 
sure. I don't like having savage dogs about the house. 
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I must speak to Warner about it. And I don't like 
the look of your foot, Kit I hope there's nothing 
the matter with the dog, but it looks an ugly place." 

" What's that you're saying, Betsy f' inquired her 
husband, coming in at that moment; "what's the dog 
been doing ?" 

" Biting of his master, Eat; what do you say to that, 
Eobert ? I'll warrant Peter won't be quite such a 
favourite of yours nowadays." 

" Biting ! Peter ! that's strange !" said Warner, knit- 
ting his brow and rubbing his hand over his face. 
** It's very strange ; what made him do it, Kit ?" 

"He was in a pet with me about something, per- 
haps because I left him at home when I went out," 
replied Kit, but not daring to meet the gardener's eye 
as he spoke. 

"Was that all?" inquired the gardener; "was there 
nothing but that to vex him, Kit ?" 

Elit hesitated. Mrs. Warner, surprised at her 
husband's serious tone, forgot her washing, and stood 
patiently waiting for the boy's answer. 

" I don't know why he should be in suclK a rage, 
I'd done nothing to him," he said at length. 

" You'd done no harm to nobody ?' inquired the 
gardener; " you're sure of that. Kit ?" 
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" I'm sure I'd done Peter no harm," was Kit's dogged 
Teply. 

"Then you haven't the least idea what made him 
bite V said Warner, ahnost sternly ; " is that what you 
anean ?" 

Kit made no reply, and Mrs. Warner's curiosity 
getting the better of her patience, she broke in, " I 
•can't make out what you're aiming at, Eobert; he says 
the dog was cross, and that he has done the same 
before ; what makes you doubt him ?' 

"I'll tell thee, wife," replied Warner, but never 
moving his eyes from Kit all the while he was speak- 
ing, " I'll tell thee. When I goes to. work this morning, 
who should meet me 'but the master, Mr. Bowyer him- 
self, and says he, ' Warner, what do you think happened 
last night ? you know how the birds rob the cherry- 
trees, so that we scarcely get a taste of the fruit, and 
T've a notion that other things such as cabbages and 
•cauliflowers sometimes disappear, though the birds 
must find them heavy burdens to carry away ; well, 
last night I've a notion there was a bigger thief than 
a blackbird or a starling among the cherries, but though 
I've a suspicion it was one of the village lads, I can 
scarcely say I saw him at all, for I was attracted to the 
spot by the loud barking of a dog, and when I got there 
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I was greatly astonished to find Peter, Kit's dog, stand- 
ing under the tree barking furiously. I've an idea,* 
says the Rector, ' of borrowing that 'ere dog to keep 
guard under the trees for us ; I fancy he gave the thief 
a good bite before he let him go.* This is what master 
said, and that's why I'm asking Kit how he got bitten.'*" 

Mrs. Warner's look of perplexity changed into one 
of blank amazement as she looked from her husband 
to Kit, who had assumed an appearance of dogged 
stupidity, as if he saw no reason at all why the 
gardener should be so curious about his bite. 

" Well, Kit," repeated Warner, " how did it happen T 
What made the creature fly at you ? Sure no ono 
would ever have expected such a thing." 

" I tolled you before," said Kit sullenly, " I supposo 
he was cross at being left at home, and so he got out. 
Ran after me, and bit me." 

"And where were you, and what were you doing ?'" 
inquired the gardener. 

Kit hesitated; then fearing immediate discovery, he 
replied hurriedly : 

" Walking about the village, not far from the Rose 
and Thistle." 

" You're sure you weren't up to no mischief in the 
Rectory garden ? Look at me, Kit, and speak up." 
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" I'd like to know what right you have to ask me 
such a thing/' replied Kit, colouring furiously. " Why 
don't you call me a thief, and have done with it V 

" I never calls folks names till I knows that they 
deserve them," said Warner quietly. " If youVe been 
in no mischief, you needn't mind being asked the ques- 
tion; but let me tell you, Eat, that when boys of your 
age take to idling away their evenings about the vil- 
lage, they needn't be surprised if their friends begin to 
be afeard they may get into mischief." 

Kit made no reply to this remark, and the gardener 
said no more, but resolved that, as he could extract 
nothing from the boy, he would tell the Rector all 
he knew, and see if he could throw any light on the 
matter. 

Accordingly, that afternoon found him standing, hat 
in hand, in Mr. Bowyer's study, pouring forth all the 
story of his fears about Kit, especially dwelling on the 
fact that, since the night-school had closed, the boy 
had spent nearly all his evenings away from home, 
though no one knew how or where he spent his time. 

Mr. Bowyer looked grave, and the news that Kit 
had received a bite from his dog the previous evening 
struck him, as it had done Warner, as a very peculiar 
circumstance. 
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"He's a clever, sharp lad, Warner," he said at 
length ; " but youVe never suspected him of dishonesty 
before, have you ?" 

"Never, sir. I and my wife have feared he was 
getting bad companions, but nought worse than that" 

" He will doubtless have seen much thieving, and 
indeed sin of all kinds^ in his old life in London," said 
Mr. Bowyer musingly. " We must not be hard on him, 
Warner. If he would only tell what he has been 
doing in the evenings lately, we should know better 
whether to suspect him of robbing the cherry-trees or 
not. I would fain think we are mistaken." 

Warner was silent. 

"You ai'e not hopeful, I see, Warner," said his 
master ; " and for my owiji part, I scarcely know what 
to do. Kit is so shy of me, that I have not nttich 
hopes he will confess anything to me that he would 
not tell you." 

" Miss Helen ?" suggested Warner hesitatingly. 

Mr. Bowyer looked surprised. 

" You think he might tell her what he does with 
himself after work. Perhaps he might. I'll think 
about it, Warner, and see what can be done." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE TRUTH COMES OUT. 

The conversation that had passed between the gar- 
dener and himself had naturally made Kit feel anything 
but comfortable; but when Warner returned from 
work that evening and said no more about it^ the hor- 
rible dread of discovery, which had oppressed him all 
ihat afternoon, began to pass away. He hoped that 
the answers he had given when questioned had satisfied 
the gardener and his wife, and that no more would be 
said ; and in order^ as he said to himself, to keep them 
in a good temper, he stayed at home that evening and 
had a romp with Bobby and Bess, which greatly de- 
lighted them, and was watched with evident approval 
by Peter, from the comer where he had spent most 
part of the day in dismal spirits. 

But though he laughed and played with the little 
-ones, it was with a very heavy heart. The fear of 
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discovery had, in some degree, opened his eyes to see- 
what a miserable and dangerous life he was living. 
Till now the desire to gain money had overpowered 
every other thought ; it had become his god, and he 
worshipped it ; but the terror of that day had been a 
a useful lesson to him, and though he thought still 
very little about his sin, he reflected a great deal upon 
the wretched condition he should be in if he was dis- 
covered to be a thief, turned out of his situation, and 
driven to seek another without any character or any 
friend to speak for him. 

The few pence which he earned daily by selling the 
stolen fruit and vegetables to the bad old man who 
had acted the part of the Tempter to him, would not 
certainly pay him for the risk he was running, and in 
his alarm that day Kit almost vowed that he would 
give up his dishonest practices, if only he was lucky 
enough to get off this time. 

The next morning came, and still the matter was 
not mentioned by Warner and his wife. They must 
have forgotten all about it ; then why should not Kit 
do the same ? Thinking thus, his spirits began to rise, 
and he was actually singing over his work, when little 
Helen came slowly down the path towards him, her 
little face grave with thought, and a big baby doU 
squeezed tightly in her arms. 
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Kit was always pleased to see his little friend, and 
when she sat down on a little grassy mound and began 
•chatting just as she usually did about the flowers, his 
work, her doll and lessons, he took it as a good sign; 
thinking that surely if the Rector had any suspicion of 
what had occurred, he would certainly have bidden his 
little girls to have nothing to do with him. 

So as he worked and talked, and listened to his little 
friend, all the burden of fear passed away ; in fact, he 
had quite forgotten that he ever had been afraid, when, 
after many other subjects had been fully discussed, 
little Helen said, suddenly : 

" Kit, do you do your lessons now in the evening ? 
Can you nearly read quite well now V 

" No, not nearly. Miss Helen ; it's much more difficult 
than I thought it would be. I'm afraid that by next 
winter Til have forgotten all about it, and have to 
begin again." 

"That will be a pity," said Helen; "but I think some- 
body ought to hear you read every day. Why doesn't 
Warner ? I'm sure he might." 

" Mr. Warner's always busy. Miss Helen : he wouldn't 
have time no way." 

"But how duU you must be in the evening. I 
a,lways thought you'd be able to read to yourself when 
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the summer came, and I meant to lend you such a lot of 
my books. But what do you do in the evenings, then T 

"Oh, different things. Miss Helen. Sometimes I 
play with Bobby and Bess, and very often I go out 
to walk." 

"Then you take Peter with you, I suppose ? Peter 
likes that, doesn't he T 

"Peter can't always go. Miss Helen; people don't 
like him, they often think he's going to bite them." 

"What stupid people. I am sure he never bites any- 
body unless they're doing wrong. Papa says he bit 
somebody who was stealing cherries in the orchard the 
other night. Do you know who it was. Kit T 

Kit stooped down to pull up some tiny weeds, 
and replied shyly, "Some bad boy, I suppose. Miss 
Helen." 

"But you don't know who it was, I am glad of 
that. It must be dreadful to steal. Did you ever 
steal. Kit ?" • 

What an uncomfortable question. Little girls are 
not always so nice as they look ; and Kit felt for once 
in his life quite angry with little Helen. 

"Of course not," he muttered, so rudely that the 
little girl's pale cheeks grew suddenly red, and the 
tears rushed to her eyes. 
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"Oh, I'm SO sorry; I didn't mean to be unkind," she 
said. "But I thought many of the boys in London 
are so bad you mightn't have known that it was wrong 
when you lived with them. But, Kit, yoii know if 
you did ever do such a wicked thing, you mustn't be 
like Adam and Eve and say you didn't, because that 
would make it twice as bad." 

" Miss Helen," burst forth Kit quite angrily, 
"it seems to me as somebody has been setting you 
against me ; you never did use to think so badly of 
me, and I don't know why you should now." 

" I don't think I was thinking of you just then," 
said Helen. "I was thinking of the poor boy who 
stole the cherries. I am so sorry for him, aren't you. 
Kit ? Don't you think he must be quite, miserable, 
and not know what to do with himself ? because, you 
know, he must think that if Warner and papa found 
it out — and of course they might any day — they would 
be so angry, at least Warner would. I don't know 
about papa; he'd be so sorry to think any of the boys 
in the place could be so naughty. Kit, if you know 
that boy I wish you'd tell him not to do it again. It 
makes me so unhappy to think about the boy, for you 
know the bough of the tree might give way and he 
might break his neck; and nurse says they can't mend 
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broken necks as they can broken arms ; and if it wasn't 
mended the boy would die, just as he^ was breaking 
one of God's commandments too. I wish you'd tell 
him, Kit." 

" I will, Miss Helen," said Kit, with downcast eyes. 
^' rU mind and teU him." 

"And you think he won't do it again?" inquired 
Helen eagerly. 

"I think as how he won't, Miss Helen," said Kit 
gravely. And Helen, apparently satisfied, went off 
singing a nursery lullaby to her baby dolL And Kit, 
what did he do ? When the little girl was entirely out 
of sight, and he could feel secure from all chance of 
her return, he sat down on the edge of a wheelbarrow 
and did what of course he would not like you to know, 
<jried most bitterly. 

I dare say he would have been puzzled to say why 
he cried, for he did not exactly know what had hap- 
pened to him. He wasn't sure whether the Rector 
knew that he was the boy whom he had seen in the 
•cherry tree; little Helen's talk had almost made him be- 
lieve he had been recognised. Warner, he knew, had his 
suspicions ; and Peter knew ; in fact he had a very un- 
<jomfortable impression that none of his friends had now . 
the same respect for him that they once had. Nor could 
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he wonder, for now he seriously considered the matter 
. lie could not but despise himself for his recent miscon- 
duct. It had been his pride in his life in London to 
keep himself honest and respectable, even though often 
on the brink of starvation ; and now that he was so 
happily provided for as never to feel even uncomfort- 
ably hungry, it did seem strange that he had fallen 
into dishonesty. 

He could not understand himself, but he knew well 
•enough that the money which he had suddenly grown 
«o fond of had done nothing to make him happy ; in 
fact, he could not think about it now, hidden away as it 
was in an old box which Mrs. Warner had given him to 
keep his clothes in, without wondering whether or not 
he had any right to keep it. If the fruit and vege- 
tables by which he had obtained it were not his own, 
purely the money itself was not his either ; and yet he 
didn't know what to do with it. 

But the more he thought, the morj puzzled he grew, 
And as thinking did no good, he at length roused him- 
self and went on with his work. The day seemed a 
terrible length, and yet the evening came all too 
soon. For he must come to a decision ; he had told 
Miss Helen that there should be no more robbing of 
the cherry-trees, and yet the day before he had pro- 

7 
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mised old Jacob Jacobson to bring him a supply of 
beans that evening, and if possible other things too. 
One promise must be broken ; if old Jacob was to be 
disappointed, he must go and tell him, and this was a 
task that Elit had no heart to perform. 

Old Jacob was a cruel old fellow as well as a wicked 
old fellow ; he would say bitter things, perhaps strike 
him cruel blows ; and sin had made Kit a coward. H& 
dreaded the old man as he should have dreaded his 
master the devil ; and when at last he made up his. 
mind to face him, his step was slow and hesitating,, 
and his head hung down as if he had done something 
he was ashamed of, instead of taking the first step, 
in the right road, as was really the case. 

How thankful he felt when on reaching the house- 
a little girl told him old Jacob was out ; he could 
leave a message with her for the old man, and then, 
turn with a lightened heart homeward, hoping now 
that his troubles were at an end. 

But, no ; sin is pretty sure to bring its own punish- 
ment. As it turned out. Kit would have been wiser 
if he had gone back again and faced the old man 
bravely ; but he had never thought for a moment of 
the result of his message. He was playing quietly and 
happily with Bobby and Bess that evening while 
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Warner smoked Lis pipe in the chimney comer; and 
Mrs. Warner was knitting on the opposite side, when a 
heavy uncertain step was heard coming up the garden 
path, and the cottage door being open, the visitor 
walked or rather stumbled over the threshold into the 
middle of the room. 

Kit's game suddenly stopped, and his heart began 
to beat fast and painfully, for here was old Jacob him- 
self, and Jacob in his worst of moods, having been drink- 
ing enough to make himself talkative and cross, but 
not altogether stupid. Had he been himself, he would 
most certainly never have shown himself at Warner's 
cottage ; for an honest sober man was, as a matter of 
course, an object of detestation to the wicked old 
creature. But he was thinking about Kit and his dis- 
appointment, and having muddled his senses with beer^ 
he forgot entirely that he was doing himself as well 
as Kit harm, in thus seeking the boy in his home. He 
had forgotten everything but his disappointment, or, as 
he angrily called it, "that young rascal's cheat;" and 
Kit, overcome with terror, and with the certainty that 
all must now come out, seemed entirely to have lost 
the power of speech. 

Old Jacob blundered on, raging and swearing, de- 
claring that he was ruined and done for, his trade was 

7—2 
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bad, all his friends were giving him up, he must go to 
the workhouse ; and Warner and his wife listened 
in bewilderment. 

" What hast been doing to him. Kit ?" said the gar- 
dener at last. '' Hast been smashing his rickety old 
cart for him, or upsetting his cabbages ? Out with it, 
lad ; don't stand stammering there." 

But Kit was dumb. 

"Twam't cabbages. He telled me he'd bring me a 
lot of scarlet-runners, and I'd promised 'em to the 
curate's wife, and now what'll I say? Her'll never 
trust me again, for her's some friends coming to dinner 
with her to-morrow, and her wants a bit of vegetable, 
and how's I to get un her, now that young chap's 
been and sold un to some un else ?" 

" Sold what, Jacob ? Kit's nought to sell !" replied 
Warner amazed^ and loath to believe all that Jacob's 
words seemed to imply. 

" The beans, didn't I tell ye ? Bob Warner, maybe 
it's your way to pretend ye know nothing; but eyes is 
gi'en to see with, and you used to be a sharp im : be 
there no scarlet-runners about your place, I ask ye ?" 

" Scarlet-runners — ^to be sure ; but what of that ?" 

*' What of that ? Just everything. Haven't you 
gardeners perquisites like the rest of the world, and 
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hasn't that 'ere lad made a good bit of money by 
his'n ? Come now, Bob Warner, you're not the soft 
tin you'd make believe you were !" 

" If you want me to understand, you'd better speak 
out. What have you to do with Kit ? — ^no good, I'll 
answer for that." 

"That's as folks may think; he's had a goodish bit 
of money out of me." 

" Kit," said Warner, after a pause, during which the 
boy and the old man had been exchanging angry 
glances, " it seems to me you'd better speak out, and 
say what old Jacob means. It seems to me you've 
been something very like a thief ; but maybe he's 
speaking false." 

Kit's face had grown a deep crimson during the 
preceding conversation, and his tongue seemed glued 
to his mouth when thus called upon to speak. The 
silence that followed was awful. Bobby and Bessie 
had suspended their game, and were watching the ugly 
old man with dread and wonderment. " I wish he'd 
go," whispered Bess to her little brother; and the latter 
replied, " Hush I so do I." 

At last Kit managed to find his tongue ; but as he 
spoke, he found it hard to keep back his tears. 

" I'd just meant to give it all up, and be an honest 
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lad," he murmured, without looking up ; " but if he 
comes agin me like this, I don't know what I'll do." 

" Then it's true ?" said Warner solemnly; and no one 
spoke again for what seemed to Kit an age. 

At last the gardener spoke once more, but this 
time to old Jacob. 

"I don't know what you think of yourself, old 
man," he said ; " but I can tell you that it's my opinion 
you're an old scamp, and an old wretch ; and if Mr. 
Bowyer takes my advice, he'll set the police on you. 
Ain't it bad enough to be an old sinner yourself? 
Do you want to make young boys as bad as yourself? 
Ain't it just hard enough for boys to keep straight in 
this wicked world ? and must you go and make it 
harder for them V 

The old man grinned. 

"Nay, nay, sure I'd make life easier for them, that's 
just what I does. They gets but poor wages most 
ways, and I gives them a helping hand, I does." 

" You tempt them to steal, you mean. Don't try to 
wheedle me. It strikes me, Jacob, you'll be going 
home. I likes to have honest folk under my roof I 
has a character to take care of myself, you know." 

Old Jacob looked furious, but he got up with a fool- 
ish laugh, saying : 
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"Well, I don't stay where I'm not wanted; but it 
fltrikes me, since you're so particular, Kit can't be good 
enough to stay here neither : but if he wants a home, 
he'll find one with me any day he likes to ask it 
<5iviUy." 

There was no answer, and, having pulled his hat 
down further over his brows, the old fellow walked 
•off. Then the silence remained unbroken till little 
JBessie said, with a great sigh : 

" I's so very glad he's gone !" 

"He's such an ugly man," responded her brother; 
*" he's like a monster, and a bad, wicked monster too." 

Kit was leaning his head on the table ; occasionally 
-a sob was heard. Plainly he was in great trouble, but 
neither Warner nor his wife knew what to say to him. 
They felt that he deserved to be unhappy, and they 
•scarcely knew whether they had any right to speak 
kindly to him. So nobody spoke till the little ones' 
bed-time came, then, when their mother was gone away 
with them to put them to bed, Kit summoned up 
•courage to speak, and said, in a broken voice : 

" Mr. Warner, what am I to do ?" 

"About what. Kit?" 

"About work. You'll tell the master, won't you ? 
and maybe he'll say I must go." 
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" Seems to me. Kit, you'd best tell him yourself." 

" Oh, I couldn't ! He's always been so good to me. 
I couldn't, reaUy, Mr. Warner." 

" Seems to me as how it's the right thing." 

" But I couldn't, I couldn't," said Kit, fairly sobbing. 
" I'd rather run away altogether than do that." 

" 'Tain't no question of what you'd like to do," re-^ 
plied the gardener impatiently. " 'Tis a question what 
is right." 

Kit checked his tears, and raising an entreating 
glance to the grave face that was watching him, he 
pleaded : 

" Do, please, Mr. Warner, tell yourself. You'd do it 
ever so much better nor me." 

But Warner was inexorable. 

" If you must get into mischief, you must pay for it,"^ 
he said resolutely. "I'll tell the master to-morrow 
you've something to say to him, and then you must 
get through with it as best you can." 

And so it came to pass that the next morning Kit 
found himself in the awful presence of the Rector, with 
the ugly task before him of teling his own private 
history for the last few months ; not a very pretty 
story as he knew it to be, especially as the eyes that 
gazed on him throughout the history looked so true 
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and straightforward, that he felt sure Mr. Bowyer could 
never have acted deceitfully in all his life, or have 
covet-ed other people's goods so as to understand what 
a temptation the desire of gaining money had become 
to him. 

" He may tell me he's sorry for me. I dare say he'll 
do something of the kind ; but he can't really know 
anything about it. I dare say he's always had a lot 
more money than I ever saw, so he'll tell me now it's 
awful bad to steal, and I know that well enough,, 
though I didn't think much about it till just now ; I 
don't know why. Seems to me it's easier to be good 
when one's poor and hungry, than when one's got all 
one reaUy wants. I wonder why ?" 

Strange as these thoughts seemed even to himself,. 
Mr. Bowyer had not been talking to him long when 
some of this feeling came out amidst tears and sobs and 
self-reproaches. 

" I never did such a thing ; no, never before ; not 
even when I was near starving in London. I didn't in- 
deed, sir ; but somehow it's harder here." 

"Harder! Why?" 

" I can't rightly say, sir. Maybe it's 'cause there be 
next to no policemen ; one isn't so feared of being found 
out." 
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Mr. Bowyer thouglit a minute. 

"Perhaps we'd better have a few more policemen, 
then," he said, with a half smile. " But, Kit, is it of 
no consequence that God sees you, even if no policeman 
chances to be in the way V* 

Kit looked still more ashamed of himself as he re- 
plied, " God don't do nothing to me, sir." 

" What makes you so sure of that. Kit?" 

" Why, you know, sir. He don't" 

" Indeed I know nothing of the sort. I think He 
alone knows how to punish. If I or any man undertake 
to punish for a sin, as likely as not I might hit upon a 
punishment which the sinner might not feel in the 
least, but God could never make such a mistake." 

" But doesn't He ever let folks alone, sir ?" 

" It's a bad case with them when He does. Has He 
left you alone. Kit, do you think ? Has He not 
seen your bad conduct lately, and made you suffer 
for it r 

Kit paused for an answer, then looking down he 
replied, " I don't see as how He has, sir ?" 

" Has He given you the great blessing of an easy 
<5onscience lately ? Have you felt happy and comfort- 
4ible, light-hearted and merry as you did, say, last 
Christmas, when every one said you were the happiest- 
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looking boy of all that assembled in the schoolroom 
for the Christmas treat Y* 

"May be not, sir. I was very happy then. I hadn't 
thought then about saving money^ and so I hadn't 
anything to bother me," and Kit sighed. 

"That is just what I meant; that has been God's 
punishment of your sin, that and the trouble you are 
feeling now. Then He has not let you alone." 

"But I didn't mean that. I meant God doesn't clap 
folks in prison. We don't hear or see Him, and we can't 
always be thinking about Him." 

"The sooner we can the better for us," said Mr. 
Bowyer gravely. " It would keep us from sin. There's 
•one history in the Bible I would have you read. 
Kit. It's about a man who loved money more than 
He loved his Lord. Do you know who I am talking 
about?" 

Kit knew a good deal of the Bible by this time, but 
he could not answer this question ; and Mr. Bowyer 
bade him find out all he could about Judas Iscariot, 
und see how the love of money lost him his soul. 
, Kit was thoroughly subdued by this time, and pro- 
mised readily enough; owning that he had quite 
forgotten to read his Bible for some time past, and had 
grown tired of coming to the Sunday school 
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" Bad signs both of them," said Mr. Bowyer. " How 
can you expect to please God if you don't read the 
book that tells you of His will, or go where you will 
be taught what you need to know ?" 

" Seems to me I were more honest when I scarce 
knowed His name," Kit murmured in an undertone. 
The words frightened him as he uttered them^ and he 
hoped Mr. Bowyer had not heard them. ' 

" You were merely honest from fear of the police- 
man," said Mr. Bowyer. "Try and be honest now from 
fear of God. But fear Him not as you would fear a police- 
man, but as you would fear displeasing any one you 
love, as for instance" — the Rector hesitated, it was 
hard to think of any one whom Eat must naturally 
love. 

"Miss Helen or Peter,** Kit suggested. "It makes 
me feel bad when Miss Helen looks sony, and as for 
Peter he's quite ashamed of belonging to me. I expect 
he wishes he'd been drowned." 

" That's dreadful indeed," said the clergyman, sup- 
pressing a smile. " Well, be careful how you hurt his 
feelings again. Kit; an honest dog likes to have an 
honest master, no doubt." 

" It's bad to feel he's ashamed of me, to be sure," 
said Kit. "I'll try and be honest, if it's only for his sake.'* 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

TOM SAWYER. 

It was by no means so easy as Kit had fancied. The 
road to evil is slippery and downhill, and to turn 
and retrace one's steps, to climb up that hill again, is 
anything but an easy matter. The hand of Almighty 
strength is needed to uphold, the voice of heavenly 
love to cheer and encourage, else the feet soon grow 
tired in running the way of God's commandments, 
and the heart sinks into despondency and despair. 
And this hard lesson had not yet been entirely learnt 
by little Bit. He fancied Tie could keep himself honest, 
steady, and all that people call respectable; but he 
had not thought much about the difficulties. 

He had never considered for a minute that old 
Jacob would not easily give up the help which he had 
been in the habit of expecting from him; and this 
was indeed a serious difficulty to poor Kit. The wicked 
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old man was continually on the watch for him, con- 
tinually urging him to get him this or that which ho 
wanted particularly for some one of his customers, and 
could get from no one else; and then when disappointed,, 
he would assail the poor lad with a volley of re- 
proaches and curses such as made him tremble all 
over, and dread to go out beyond the cottage garden^ 
And besides all this, there were other boys who, like 
himself, worked in the gardens of the neighbouring 
gentry, and who, under old Jacob's teaching, had grown 
wonderfully clever and light-fingered, these too lost no 
opportunity of abusing Kit for what they called his. 
pious notions; wondering how much the parson paid 
him for pretending to be good, and spitefully warning 
each other to beware of him ; he would be sure to tell 
tales of his old companions, they knew. 

AH this was hard to bear, but Kit had brought it 
on himself, and if the road uphill was hard to climb> 
he had no one but himself to blame, for why had he 
ever gone down it ? 

And it had to be borne in silence too. No one knew 
anything about the persecution of old Jacob and the 
bad boys, nobody but Peter; who, if he knew no- 
thing else, was quite sharp enough to find out that 
they had no good designs, and that when they met his 
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master^ they were very cross and disagreeable to him. 
How much Peter had discovered or guessed of all that 
had passed, it is hard to say, for Peter kept no diary, 
and if he talked of his thoughts and feelings it waa 
in such funny language, that not even Kit could 
understand it. But if he could not express his feelings 
in words, he could and did show them very plainly 
hy his actions, by making himself so extremely dis- 
agreeable to old Jacob,- that the old fellow at first 
declared he would knock his brains out with his stick,, 
then that he would poison him, and seeing that none 
of his threats seemed to terrify Peter in the least, he^ 
at last by degrees left off persecuting Kit, except he 
had a chance of meeting him without the dog. 

But by dint of watching and a great deal of quiet 
thinking, Peter had become very wise indeed; that 
these friends of his master's were very bad friends for 
him he was quite convinced, and he set himself by all 
the means in his power to rid him of them. He had 
sharp teeth, and as he found tbat they inspired terror, 
he soon became very proud of them, and would grind 
them most ferociously at the first sight of one of these 
his enemies. Hitherto his life had seemed a very idle 
one, but now he had an object, and accordingly he be- 
came so bustling and active that Mrs. Warner often 
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said she couldn't think what was the matter with him. 
He would accompany Kit to his work, watch him i 

while busy, follow closely at his heels when he came I 

home to dinner^ go back again with him to work, and 
scarcely leave his side even to play with Bob or Bess. 
And Kit soon learned to like to feel him near. The 
dog's presence served to keep his conscience awake, 
for had he not determined that he would not again 
make Peter ashamed of him ? and while Peter was 
watching he scarcely dared even to taste a fallen goose- 
berry, lest the dog's eyes should be fixed reproach- 
fully on him. 

" He's as good as a policeman," said Kit to himself, 
<as he watched his faithful guardian actively engaged in 
<}hasiDg off the premises a boy of doubtful character, 
who had been making attempts to carry on a conversa- 
tion with him over the fence of the kitchen-garden. 
Peter had barked at him till he had become quite 
hoarse, and had finally rushed out to compel him to 
take himself off whether he would or no. 

As Kit made this remark half aloud to himself, little 
Helen came quietly up behind some black currant- 
Tjushes, and overhearing his words, replied to them : 

"Yes, I think he's such a wise, good dog; so much 
wiser and better than many men are ; though nobody 
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-ever seems to think that a dog can have any real sense 
At aU." 

"I wonder how much he knows," Kit replied. 
^' Sometimes he seems to know jast what I'm thinking 
«.bout." 

"Oh, he can't do that! That's only fancy; but I 
wish he could talk. It must feel so bad to have 
thoughts and not be able to speak them out. I feel 
just like that sometimes when Kathleen's away, and I 
suppose you'd always feel so if you hadn't Peter. You 
tell him everything, don't you, Kit ?" 

" Sometimes I do. But I hasn't many secrets to 
tell, Miss Helen. I never had." 

" Didn't you, really ? I wish. Kit, you'd tell me 
;about your sister, and what London is like. I've never 
been there." 

Proud to know anything of which the young lady 
knew nothing, Kit laid down his spade, and was soon 
so intent on the description he was giving little Helen 
of London streets and shops, that the minutes flew by 
•utterly unnoticed by either of the children; and the 
repeated calls of the gardener to the gardener's boy 
were neither heard nor obeyed. 

This was* conduct which to Warner was especially 
■annoying. 

8 
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" Idling and chattering won't suit me, Master Kit,"' 
he said, breaking in at last upon the children's con- 
versation. " I wonder how long you'd have dawdled 
over this bit of a border if I hadn't chanced to come by- 
just now;" and continued he when little Helen had 
turned away, "I tell you what, it hain't fitting for the 
like of you to chatter away to the young ladies as you 
do." 

Kit coloured, and an angry reply was on his lips ; 
but fortunately he checked it in time, and made no 
answer to the gardener's lecture, which had been a sore 
perplexity to Peter, who, at the loud tones of reproof^ 
had come bustling up to see what was the matter. 

Wise as he was, this was altogether too much for his 
comprehension. Had Kit hurt little Helen ? he must 
go and see. No ; running after her, and looking up in 
her face, Peter soon discovered that she was well and 
happy; and as she rewarded his attention with a 
shower of pats and caresses, and the assurance that he 
was the best dog in the world, he returned well satisfied 
to his master's side, hoping that all was in reality as 
right as it seemed. 

But there were many things to make him uneasy, 
and Peter could not feel comfortable about his master. 
True, his sharp teeth kept the bad boys and old Jacob 
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from coming too near, when he was at hand ; but he 
had a miserable dread that something might happen 
when he was away, and this made him^o restless and 
fidgety that the gardener's wife repeated, twenty 
times a day, 

" I can't think what ails the beast !" 

No one could explain his restlessness; but little 
Bess discovered something of the secret when she 
said, 

"He can't bear Tom Sawyer; he's always cross 
when Tom comes near the house." 

" Tom Sawyer, child ? Why, he never comes nigh 
the house as I know of," said her mother. " What 
should bring him here V 

"I dunno, mother; but he does come, and very often 
when you're out. He comed this morning, when you 
was gone to the big house wi' the clean clothes ; and 
Peter was as cross as ever he could be." 

" What brought him, child ? and why didn't you tell 
me afore ?" said Mrs. Warner anxiously. " He's a bad 
boy, is Tom." 

" Well, mother, he didn't come for nought ; he only 
talked a bit to Bob and me. And he wanted Kit; 
but Peter barked all the time, and tried to bite his 
heels." 

8—2 
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" What did he taJk about, Bob ? Tell me every 
word he said, child ?" 

" Peter made such a noise," said Bob, hanging down 
his head, " I didn't hear much." 

" There's something wrong," said Mrs. Warner. " I 
see it plain enough. You'd best speak out at once, 
Bob, and you too, Bess." 

Thus conjured, the children tried hard to give a con- 
nected account of what had happened, but in vain, 

"He always says the same thing, mother," Bess 
began. " He always talks about Kit." 

" He says," replied Bob, " that Kit was nought but a 
beggar boy when he corned here, and that the clergy- 
man makes such a to-do with him as never was. He 
always axes if Kit hasn't a sight of money; he's sure 
he has." 

" And what else ?" said the mother, while Warner 
took his pipe from his mouth, and began to listen 
intently. Kit started, and Peter, hearing a word 
which he evidently understood, set up a growl. 

Bob hesitated, and coloured; and Bessie, twisting 
the corner of her pinafore, carried on the tale. 

" He's always axing where Kit keeps his money." 

"Well, I never!" exclaimed the gardener's wife, 
while Peter growled again. 
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" Bess wouldn't tell," said Bob, even more afraid of 
his sister being blamed than of wliat might happen to 
himself/' 

"And you. Bob T said his father sharply. 

Bob hung his head, and looked very foolish. 

" He never telled till to-day," said Bess, " and Tom 
wouldn't go, dadda." 

"He said as how he'd put me down the well," 
sobbed Bob. 

"And you told him all about Kit's bit of money ? 
Mayhap you gave it to him, Bob ?" said his father 
sternly. 

" No, I didn't ; it's safe in his box in the hole in the 
wall," whimpered poor Bob. " I was so feared, I couldn't 
help it." 

" Feared of what ?" Did you think he'd dare throw 
you down the well, you little simpleton," said his 
mother. " Well, you are a nice pair to leave in the 
house. Next time I go I'll lock you in. Now you 
march off to bed, Bob, and next time folks come 
axing you questions, just tell 'em to mind their own 
business. Do you hear ?" 

" Seems to me," continued the good woman," when 
Bob had disappeared, " that you've Peter to thank, Kit, 
that your shillings ain't in Tom Sawyer's pocket. But 
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now I advise you, change the place where you keep 
your box, or when we're all at church on Sunday 
evening that bad lad will find a way in, and you'll see 
no more of it." 

" You'd best give it to the missus to keep. She'll 
lock it safe in her box," said Warner ; and Kit, re- 
joicing to think that it was not too late to save his 
money, ran off to fetch it. 

" Tom will be disappointed this time," he said glee- 
fully, as he gave his money-box into Mrs. Warner's 
hands ; " I wish I'd never known him," 

"You'd best speak to him, Robert," said Mrs. 
Warner, " and let him know as he's not to come nigh 
the house again. I can't have the children frightened 
in that fashion ; and who can tell, maybe he's a real 
thief, and if so, we'll be losing some of our things." 

" Nay, I'm not much afeard of that. He ain't a real 
thief yet — only trying his hand at it. But I'll let him 
know he'd best keep away from my door. Little Bess 
need not be afeard of another visit from him." 

Little Bess smiled a tearful smile, for Bob's disgrace 
was a serious trouble to the little girl. The two children 
were devoted to each other. Bob would any day have 
borne any punishment to save Bess, and Bess was no 
less grieved when any trouble befeU her brother. 
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But the gardener was mistaken when he said and 
thought that Tom Sawyer would not pay the children 
another visit. Tom was not to be hindered from 
<;oining, as he said, to pay the young rogues out. But 
he was cunning enough to watch for an opportunity 
when the father and mother and Kit were out, and, as 
he fondly hoped, Peter too. 

The house was so quiet, and all so still, that he had 
little doubt the children were quite alone, and that he 
should be able to work his will with them ; his inten- 
tion was to frighten them out of their wits, or, as he 
said to himself, to teach them to keep their own 
•counsel in future. How terrified both Bob and Bess 
felt when they saw him may easily be imagined. He 
was so very big — almost a man in their eyes — he 
could kill them if he liked; and they were by no 
means sure he would not very much like to do so. 
And I think he looked bigger than ever on this parti- 
cular day, as he came up to the door looking very 
fierce, and shouted to Bessie, as she was alone in the 
kitchen : 

" I say, young un, where's Bob ? IVe a little matter 
to settle with him, and no time to waste ; so tell us 
where he is to be found, or go and call him." 

Bess looked very red. She wished she could say 
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Bob was out, but as that was impossible, she hesitated 
and stammered, and gave no intelligible answer 
at all. 

Tom Sawyer was in a great fright lest Mrs. Warner 
should return before he had accomplished his revenge ; 
growing impatient he marched boldly in, and going to 
the foot of the steep staircase shouted, " Bob !" in a 
voice that made poor Bess tremble. 

" Bob isn't there," she said at last. " It ain't no use- 
at all to call him." 

" Then where is he ? Find him yourself, you little- 
good-for-nothing ; do you think I've nought to do but 
stand here all day V 

" You needn^t stand here, you can go. I wish you. 
would. I don't like you, you're so big and cross." 

" I shduld think I am. Big ! I'm big enough to eat 
you. And cross ! I should rather think so, most folks 
would be cross if they had ugly tales told of them. 
But call Bob, wiU you ?" 

" No, I won't," said the little girl boldly ; " but I'll 
call Peter, and he'll bite you." 

"You'd better. I'd like to see you do anything of 
the sort," exclaimed Tom Sawyer, looking more savage^ 
than ever, and as Bess made a movement towards the- 
back door, he sprang after her, and catching her aracL 
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roughly gave it such a wrench that the poor child 
screamed loudly, aod turned so white with pain that 
Tom saw at once that he had hurt her ^ven more than 
he intended. 

"There, you see it's of no use, I can make you 
answer me, and so you may as well do it. Come, stop 
that blubbering," for Bess was sobbing piteously, " and 
tell me where Bob is." 

"I won't, I won't; Peter, Peter!" shrieked the child. 
" Peter, why don't you come ? Get away, you horrid 
boy," for Tom was again holding her tight, and 
threatening stUl more violence. 

" It's of no use you're calling that brute of a dog. 
He can't hear." But before the words were well 
spoken, the washhouse-door flew open, and Peter 
dashed in. Standing for a moment to gaze and make 
up his mind what was going on, he took the whole 
thing in, and grinding his teeth with rage, flew furi- 
ously at Tom Sawyer, who at his approach had placed 
the big chair between himself and his four-legged 
enemy. 

The dog's growl said plainly enough, "You'll not 
escape me like that," and as Tom retreated first to one 
side and then to the other, he sprang backwards and 
forwards, catching him again and again by a fragment 
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of his trousers, which being rather worn out gave way 
beneath those sharp teeth. 

" He'll bite you. I do hope he will," moaned little 
Bess. " You've broken my arm all to bits ; it'll serve 
you right, you bad wicked boy." 

At her voice the dog hesitated for a moment, then 
seeing her tears, renewed his attack with such fury 
that his teeth met in Tom's legs. 

It was now Tom's turn to howl, and he did it so 
lustily that his cries reached the ears of two people — 
little Bob, who had been all H^his time in the garden 
behind the cottage, and who now came running in, 
and Mrs. Warner, who was slowly ascending the hill 
towai'ds her home. 

Both were perplexed and alarmed at the strange 
sounds they heard, and both hurried to the spot. Mrs. 
Warner opened the cottage-door, which Bob had care- 
fully closed behind him, just as her boy ran in at the 
open back door. Bess uttered a cry of delight at the 
sight of her mother, and running to her buried her 
face in her bosom, and sobbed forth her griefs, while 
Peter, still holding his enemy fast, growled with all 
his might, as if eager to tell his tale, which would 
doubtless have been the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 
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"And what be you doing here, you good for nought 7* 
said Mrs. Warner, as soon as she had breath enough 
to speak. " The dog has got you fast, so you may as 
well speak and say what mischief you were doing." 

"Til kick his brains out," said Tom savagely, ''un- 
less you bid him loose me." And he struggled to free 
himself, but in vain, the least movement was fresh 
pain to him. 

Mrs. Warner got up, put Bess down, and going to 
both doors, locked them and took out the keys ; then 
she turned to Peter, and bidding him "Let the lad 
go," the dog unwillingly obeyed, and withdrew to a 
safe distance from his enemy, ready enough to spring 
on him again if need were. 

" Now, tell what you wanted here, and what youVe 
done to my child ; or 111 send Bob there straight off 
to fetch Smith, the policeman. Come, do you hear ? 
speak out sharp." 

Tom glanced uneasily around him. The gardener's 
wife was short and slight, he could easUy knock her 
down and wrest the keys from her, if it were not for 
that horrid Peter. All Tom's rage against the little tell- 
tales. Bob and Bess, was now directed against Peter ; 
and inwardly he vowed that the dog should be paid 
out, if every one else escaped. 
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Well, he must get away now, and to Tom it seemed 
wisest to tell a pacifyiog tale, and part in peace. So. 
he said he had merely been having a game with Bess, 
when he chanced entirely by accident to huiii her 
arm. He supposed he had been too rough, and then 
she cried ; and Peter came in, and seeing that he had 
made Bess cry, flew at him so savagely that he had 
not been able to escape. He really thought they ought 
not to keep such a dangerous dog. 

" That's not your business. You keep out of the 
way, and he won't hurt you," said Mrs. Warner. 
" Didn't Warner tell you he wouldn't have you about 
the house ? The dog knew you'd comed for no good." 

" I were only asking Bess where Bob was, and she- 
was cross and wouldn't tell me ; that's why she got 
hurt, she was running away and I tried to stop her, 
and so I hurt her. But that's no reason why Peter 
should fly at me and bite me ; I'll pay him out some 
day, I will." 

" He's more likely to pay you out, you big bully,"' 
replied Mrs. Warner. "But you have not told me 
yet what brought you here, seeing my master told 
you to bide away." 

To this question Tom Sawyer had nothing to say,- 
he hung his head, and Mrs. Warner continued : "It's. 
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rather uncomfortable you'd look, if I kept you here 
till Warner corned in. He'd make you tell what for 
you comed, I'll be bound. And now I think on it, 
I don't know why I shouldn't do it; he won't be 
long." 

But this was an arrangement by no means to 
Master Tom's taste. Like all bullies he was a great 
-coward, and when he saw that Mrs. Warner really 
seemed to mean what she said, he blubbered forth : 
" You'll get me into no end of a scrape. If I's late at 
my work, as likely as not I'll lose my place, and 
there'll be a fine go ; and my father that's out of work 
and all" 

" You should think of they things before you mis- 
behaves yourself," said the good woman gravely ; but 
notwithstanding, the thought of the father out of 
work was more than she could stand, and after pro- 
longing the suspense of her prisoner as long as she 
deemed safe, she unlocked the door, and bidding him 
begone, and mind that he didn't show his face there 
again, she shut the door with a bang, and set herself 
with all her mind to comfort little Bess, whose piteous 
<5omplaining made her begin to fear that the arm was 
really hurt. 

" There's no bone broken," she observed, after ex- 
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amining it carefully; "likely it'll be a sprain or a twist. 
There, my lamb^ don't cry so, mother will make it 
a rest ;" and, accordingly, with one of her husband's 
handkerchiefs, she made a sling in which the little arm 
could lie more comfortably. 

Bessie was a brave little thing, and seeing that 
mother thought she was not very much hurt, she tried 
to stop crying, and think so too. But it was hard, for 
tears and moans would come, even though she said 
that she thought it was getting better. 

Bob was very sorry for his little sister, and felt 
very much ashamed of himself when his mother, 
looking sternly at him, said : " And how is it when 
things go wrong, you're always out of the way, I 
wonder ? — seems to me it's mighty strange." 

" I was in the yard, mother, scouring my boat in 
the tub ; I never heerd Tom come in, or I'd ha' run in 
to take care of Bess." 

" Peter heerd, it seems." 

" I ain't got such famous long ears as Peter, wish I 
had," said Bob remorsefully. 

"You've got a terrible long tongue," said his mother. 
" Happen if you didn't talk so much, you'd hear more 
and have more sense ;" and Bob felt silenced. 

When the gardener came in, he found Bess's hand 
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and arm so swollen, that he felt " sure it were some'at 
worse nor a twist," and so saying, he put on his hat 
again, took Bessie in his arms, and walked down 
the village to the doctor's house, to find him and ask 
him to look at his little girl. 

Then Bessie had to tell how it happened, and 
though she thought it very unkind to tell of poor 
Tom, the doctor would hear, and drew it all out of 
her. 

"Fd catch that lad and horsewhip him, Warner," 
said the doctor at length; "he's pulled the child's 
wrist out of joint. Now, my dear, I am going to hurt 
you just for a minute, and then you'll feel ever so 
much better in no time." 

And he did hurt her. Poor Bess set her teeth and 
tried to be brave, but one scream would come. She 
couldn't help it, and the doctor didn't scold her as she 
had expeteted, he only said, 

" There, it's over now. We'll bind it up and put it 
. in the little sling again, and you shall go home to your 
mother." 

And these, you see, were some of the evil conse- 
quences of Eat's bad ways. Unfortunately other 
people came in for' a share of his troubles, and this 
seemed very strange indeed to him ; had he said what 
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he thought, it would have been that God was now- 
punishing the wrong person. But Kit was an igno- 
rant boy, and needed to be taught a great many- 
things, only, unhappily, he did not like to show his 
ignorance, and so asked few questions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MORE THAN RESPECTABLE. 

**Yes; I does care to be good, if so be you mtians 
ihonest and respectable, Miss Helen," said Kit vehe- 
mently. 

The little girl was standing in front of him with a 
5ad pleading look in her large dark eyes, and the words 
tad just passed her lips, " Oh, Ejt ! I am so afraid you 
don't want to be good." 

Truly enough she had cause for this reproach. She 
had come up at an unlucky moment, just in time to 
see an ugly stone thrown, and something very like an 
oath directed, at two of the village lads who had been 
leaning over the garden fence talking to Kit as he was 
busy at his work. They had scurried olBF as she ap- 
proached ; but Ejt*s face was flushed with anger, and 
the flush did not die away as usual at the sound of her 
gentle voice. 

9 
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" I does care to be honest and respectable ; it's what 
I'm trying to be, and should be but for them, and the 
like of them." 

" Yes ; but that's only a part of being good ; only a 
little part, Kit, you must know that." 

" It's what I cares most about, Miss Helen. To have^ 
folks speak well on me, to have Peter respect me, that's 
what I want." 

"Yes; but that's only a little thing; that's only 
keeping one of God's commandments. You must keep 
them all." 

" I don't swear often," said Kit, hanging down his. 
head. 

"Oh, Kit!" said Helen earnestly, "it's not only 
stealing and swearing that's bad, it's everything that's 
wrong, everything that isn't like Jesus ; it's the angry 
feeling here," and she laid her little hand on her heart. 
" It's the angry look on your face, and the angry words 
on your lips, they frighten me. Kit ; and you know 
that stone might have killed that boy ; you know it 
might." 

" Stones don't often hit," said Kit; "but if I had, it 
would ha' been his own fault. He'd no business jeering 
at me, and telling tales of me. No boy could stand it^ 
Miss Helen ; perhaps a girl might." 
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" Then I'm glad I'm a girl," said Helen promptly. 
" It does seem to me so silly and babyish to mind what 
other people say if it's not true." 

''Silly and babyish!" It was well for Helen that 
she was a girl and a young lady, or Kit could never 
have borne such words. "Silly and babyish!" and just 
when he had been thinking he had spoken like a man. 
It was too bad ; and as he stood silent before her, 
Helen saw the red flush mount to his brow, and hi» 
lips move as if muttering something. 

She saw at once that he was vexed, and sorry to 
have given pain, exclaimed : 

" Perhaps I oughtn't to have said that. Kit, but I 
was thinking of those verses that were read in church 
last Sunday evening, about the example we're to follow,, 
'When He was reviled. He reviled not again.' Do 
you remember, Kit ?" 

Kit did not remember, nor did he look as if he cared 
to remember. 

"Such things couldn't be," he said. '* Nobody ex- 
pects it." 

" God does," said Helen gravely. 

"He can't," said Kit vehemently. "You say H© 
knows everything. Then He must know that boys 
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can't do such things. Why, if I said nothing, you 
can't think how they'd cheek me." 

"I think if you took no more notice than if you 
were deaf, they'd soon get tired and leave oflF," replied 
Helen firmly. "Besides all right things are hard; 
but that's no reason why we shouldn't have to do 
them. If, when you're digging, you come to a bit of 
ground that's horribly hard, you wouldn't let it alone, 
would you ?" 

" It would want digging all the more," said Kit ; 
" but that's not the same thing. I'm paid to dig, so I 
must." 

"Oh, Kit! do you only do what you're paid for? 

Can't you do anything for love ? Now I was going to 

ask you to dig over a bit of my garden for me that's 

, got so hard I can do nothing with it ; but I can't pay 

you, so I mustn't ask." 

"Nay, Miss Helen. You know I'd be proud to dig 
your garden, and I wouldn't be paid for it, not for any- 
thing. I'll do it right away when I stop work here." 

" No, Kit, I shouldn't like you to do it. I should be 
always thinking of what you said. And, besides, if 
you don't like to do a hard thing to please the dear 
Lord Jesus Christ, I could never believe you really 
liked to do anything merely to please me." 
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" But I do, Miss Helen, whether you believe it or not. 
I do." 

Helen shook her head, and when Kit renewed his 
entreaties and protestations, only replied, "No, Kit, Til 
do my digging myself." 

"That's very unkind of you, Miss Helen ; I'd do any- 
thing to please you. I think you might let me do what 
you want." 

" I've told you two things I wanted you to do ; if 
you want to do anything for me you can if you like, 
but I don't believe you will." 

"What do you mean ? I'll do the digging this very 
evening." 

" No, Kit, I^U do it myself. You may do the other 
thing, the keeping your mouth shut when other boys 
jeer at you ; but I don't believe you will." 

" That's so terrible hard, Miss Helen ; let me do the 
digging instead. I could manage that." 

" No, no, let the digging alone. I won't have you 
do that if you won't do the other, because I don't 
really care about the garden, and I do care about the 
other thing." 

Kit looked puzzled, and rubbing his dirty hands 
through his hair, muttered, "Young ladies know 
nought about such things ; I ain't agoing to murder 
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anybody, you needn't make such a terrible to-do 
about it" 

There was something so surly in the tone that Kit 
used, that Helen's little heart felt really hurt and 
grieved. She picked up the hoop which she had 
allowed to fall at her feet, and turning round went 
filowly back towards the house. Kathleen was stand- 
ing by the hall door looking out for her, and seeing 
the sorrowful look on her face was anxious to know 
what was the matter. But Helen would not speak. 
She was disappointed in Kit, but she would not tell 
Kathleen so, for Kathleen had never entirely liked her 
favourite, never half believed that he meant to be a 
good boy, or was anything but a little London vaga- 
bond. So if now she heard of Helen's disappointment 
she would be certain to say it was just what she had 
always expected; and, like most people, Helen had 
a great dislike to hearing that said. 

Kathleen concluded that she was cross, and said so 
with so much plainness that little Helen broke away 
from her, and rushing off to a quiet nook in the shrub- 
bery whither she had been wont to fly for refuge when 
any trouble came upon her, flung herself down on the 
grass and indulged in a good cry. 

Poor little maiden, I am afraid she had made up a 
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pretty little story for her prot^g^ a little romance 
partly of her own iavention, and partly founded on 
some of the many story-books she had read, in which 
poor wicked boys suddenly become good, and little 
girls, very often about her age, have helped to make 
them good. Perhaps she had thought that Kit was 
-exactly the right kind of boy for her to reform ; if so, 
I am afraid she had taken very little thought of the 
•difficulties that she would have to overcome, and of 
the rebuff she would be certain to encounter. 

And so now she felt terribly out of heart. Kit ought 
^t least to be polite to her, and grateful to her for 
her interest in him, and Kit was neither ; he could not 
be the nice boy she had thought him when first she saw 
him under the hedge, for really now she camef to think 
of it he had done a great many naughty things since 
she knew him. The boys she had read about in story- 
books always grew good in a much shorter time than 
had passed since she knew Kit, perhaps after all he 
was never going to be good. It was most disappoint- 
ing, and Helen felt more doleful than she had done 
ifor a long time. 

She was still sitting in her little hiding-place, lost in 
gloomy meditation, when a step close at hand startled 
her. Her first thought was that Kit had followed 
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her to express sorrow for his rough words, and anxious 
that he should not discover she had been crying she 
hastily brushed away her tears, and tried hard to look 
as if nothing had happened. 

But it was not Kit that she saw approaching, and a 
little feeling of disappointment thrilled through her 
when she saw it was only her father who was coming 
towards her. She would like to have heard Kit say 
he was sorry he had vexed her. I believe, indeed, that 
a few such words from him would have made her for- 
get all her foimer vexation. 

And her papa knew nothing about her trouble, she 
only hoped he would not notice her red eyes, for surely 
he would think it very silly to cry about such a trifle. 
Helen hada great objection to being thought silly, and 
especially dreaded being laughed at by her father. 
But she need not have been afraid. He never laughed 
at real troubles, and when a few questions had drawn 
the whole truth from her, it did her good to hear the 
cheery voice with which he bade her not give up 
hope. Kit would grow up to be a good useful man. 

He was so wise, he must know; and with both 
her little hands clasped in his large one Helen could 
look up and smile, and promise to pray on and hope on, 
and remember always to let Kit see a good example in 
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her. That was the way, her papa told her, to do good. 
She must not expect to see trees grow up in a day ; 
those who worked for God must have patience. 

" You are always so patient, papa. I thought it was 
because you were old. I am always in such a 
hurry," said Helen. "Isn't it because I am a little 
child?" 

"Very likely. But when we remember how patient 
God is with us, we should have no difficulty in bearing 
with our neighbour s failings. God is very patient 
with you, is He not, little Helen V 

"O yes, papa, when Tm cross or idle; nurse says 
I'm very idle." 

" Does she ? Well, in that respect perhaps. Kit has 
the advantage of you ; no one ever accused him of 
idleness." 

" No, when I'm cross with him 111 remember that. 
And, papa, you know it's quite different for him ; it 
must be twice as easy for me to be good." 

" It should be certainly. You have been taught to 
try to do right all your life. It is no new thing to 
you." 

"And it's a very new thing to him," said Helen 
musingly, and feeling that after all she had judged her 
prot^g^ rather harshly; she had no idea how Kit was 
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condemning himself, and how bitterly he was regret- 
ting the words which had cost her so much pain. 

For when his passion was spent Kit could scarcely 
believe that he could have been so rough a,nd rude to 
the little lady who always showed so much interest in 
all that concerned him. He wondered whether she 
would ever speak to him again, most likely she would 
now take no more notice of him than her sister did. 
And Kit, who really almost adored little Helen, felt 
that this would be almost unbearable. If she would 
only forgive him, and let him set about that digging, 
how glad he would be; but of this he had little 
hopes, Miss Helen generally meant what she said, he 
fancied. 

And yet that other thing about which she seemed 
so anxious ; Kit could not bring himself to say, even 
now, that he would try to do what she wished. He 
felt sure she did not know how boys felt about such 
things. Would she really wish him to hold his tongue 
and take no notice, if she knew all the horrid things 
those bad boys said to him ? It seemed so tame and 
cowardly to let them call him natnes, and take no 
notice ; it might be right, but the boys would laugh at 
him more than he could ever bear. And so thinking, 
Kit called Peter to his side. He wanted to complain to 
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fiome one, for his lot seemed very hard, and if Peter 
could not answer him, he was at least a safe listener. 

Ahd Peter never refused his attention. Seated 
cross-legged on the ground, with the dog upright 
before him, Kit unfolded his tale of grievances, and 
with his eyes steadily fixed on his master's face, Peter 
listened with all his might. 

" You see, Peter, they're real bad boys," he began. 

Peter growled, as much as to say, " Bad ! I should 
just think so ; who doubts that T 

"And you see, Peter, I want to get rid of them," 

" To be sure," looks Peter, in a sympathising way. 

" But the difficulty is, they won't go unless I throw 
stones at them, and she says it's wrong; is it wrong, 
Peter, do you think 1" 

A short silence, and then a doubtful growl from 
Peter, who evidently does not feel quite certain on this 
point; stones are dangerous things, he thinks ; he was 
once hit on the leg by a stone, and it was very dis- 
agreeable; but then these bad boys did not deserve 
kind treatment. 

" You see, Peter, I don't know what to do. I want 
to please her, don't you, Peter ?" 

Two sharp little barks are Peter's way of replying, 
^*Yes, yes." Peter was quite as much in love with 
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Helen as Kit was. Nevertheless, he saw the difficulty^ 
and was at a loss what to advise. 

" If I mayn't abuse them, or knock them down, I 
shall never be rid of them, and I can't see why I 
should bear them any longer; they torment me and 
make me say bad things, and then she's vexed." 

A long low whine proved Peter's syropathy; his. 
loving eyes were almost tearful, and I dare say his poor 
heart ached with thought and perplexity. 

Kit was comforted, in a measure, from having told 
his trouble ; an attentive listener is such a pleasant 
thing, even if he cannot give much advice, and no 
one could have lent a more attentive ear than did 
Peter. By degrees he drew nearer and nearer, and 
when the lines of trouble did not disappear from his 
master's face, he crept up till his fore-paws rested on 
Kit's shoulders, and licked his face all over. 

It was time for both to go to bed, but Kit was too 
full of thought to feel inclined to sleep, and Peter 
always waited to be bidden to go to bed. Kit wanted 
to decide on some line of action, and had resolved not 
to go to bed until he had made up his mind whether it 
should be peace or war. And when Peter's embrace 
was over, he resumed his considerations. 

"You know, Peter,* she says, let them alone ; do you 
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think I ever could do that ? It would be awfully 
^lifficult." 

** It would indeed," was Peter's conviction. 

" And yet she says she is sure it would be the best 
plan. She is sure they'd soon leave off bothering me." 
Peter's head was bent on one side, and he gave an assent- 
ing whine, which induced Kit to say, " You think so, 
too; well, suppose we try; I don't believe you'd find it 
anything easier than I should, old boy. Now, just 
think, suppose they come and peep over the hedge, 
and say all the horrid things they did this morning, 
shall ^ve ever be able to seem as if we were deaf? that's 
what Miss Helen says." 

Peter looked thoughtfully at his master, and Kit, 
interpreting his look, went on, "You'll hold your 
tongue if I do, you mean, you sly monkey; well, if 
you neither bark nor bite, I'll see what I can do." 

Peter licked his master's hand, and then, concluding 
the matter was settled, got up, and stretched himself 
And yawned till his jaws threatened to crack. 

" You lazy thing, you want to go to bed ; well, be 
off then, and don't forget your promise." 

Peter twirled himself round twice, and departed to 
the heap of straw which was his bed, to dream a 
dream half pleasant and half melancholy, a dream in 
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which Kit's tormentors mingled in a strange way with 
the adored little girl, whom both Kit and his dog 
worshipped. Perhaps Bat's visions were of the same 
nature ; at any rate, both master and dog rose with 
their purpose full in their minds, equally deter- 
mined to be deaf to all the persecutions of Tom Sawyer 
and his friends. Accordingly when, at the usual hour, 
the disagreeable whispers were heard on the other side 
of the hedge. Kit's face flushed, but he spoke no word 
in reply; and Peter's ears stood erect, but he did not 
even rise to his feet. The idle loungers were not 
easily daunted. They could hear the sound of the 
tool which Kit was using, and they knew quite well 
that he could hear what they said. They were vexed 
that he took no notice, and raising their voices, they 
repeated with new jokes the sharp speeches they had 
made at his expense. But still Kit worked on, still 
Peter did not bark, or rush furiously at them through 
the hedge. 

" They be mighty deaf, to be sure." 

It was Tom Sawyer who spoke, and Peter, recognising 
the voice, moved restlessly and looked wistfully at his 
master. "I'd like to have at him," that look said; 
but Peter's head drooped, and turning round, he settled 
himself again with his nose resting on his paws. 
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" Perhaps the old dog's dead ; canst see him V wa» 
the next speech, and Peter's eyes flashed. He under- 
stood perfectly, well, and thought this very good fun 
indeed, though doubtless he would have liked to let 
them see how very much alive he was. 

" Nay ; I saw him this morning, the cur. He was 
alive enough then. Happen he's staying at home 
minding the young ones." 

"We'll ask his master. Hullo, Kit, where's that 
precious dog of yours ? Has he gone out stealing on 
his own account ? Have you given him lessons ? Is 
he as good a hand as yourself, you rogue ? Maybe he 
steals for his master. How much has he made for you,. 
Kit ? I take it it's safer than doing the job yourself, 
ain't it r 

. But no response came through the hedge. Kit's 
spade continued to turn up the earth; but no word 
broke the stillness. Kit's blood was boiling, as indeed 
it was apt to do on small provocation. His teeth were 
clenched, but no word passed his lips. And Peter lay ^ 
still, his eyes fixed with a mournful stare on his master's 
face ; but Kit scarcely noticed him, so intent was he 
on his own bitter thoughts. 

" I can't bear it much longer. 1*11 pitch this stone 
at their heads over the hedge if they don't take them- 
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selves off before long," was his reflection ; then, as if to 
remove the temptation from his* sight, he dug a big 
hole and buried the stone. " There are lots mor^ if I 
want them," he said, "but that's a trifle bigger thau 
necessary;" but just at that moment^ to his inde- 
scribable relief, footsteps on the path and the sound of 
a wheelbarrow approaching produced a sudden panic 
on the other side of the hedge ; his tormentors scam- 
pered off, and were out of sight and hearing when 
Warner appeared. 

Peter sprang up with a shrill bark of gladness, de- 
lighted to be able to relieve his feelings, and Kit heaved 
a sigh of relief. But his glowing face had attracted 
the gardener's notice, and naturally enough had excited 
his suspicion. 

" What mischief hast been after now, lad T he in- 
quired hastily ; " idling or gossiping, or what ? Your 
face tells tales, so you may as well make a clean breast 
•of it." 

"I've been doing nought," said Kit; • nought but 
digging here, as Peter could tell you if only he could 
«peak." 

"Pity he can't, then. But what ails you then that 
your face is the colour of a carrot ?" 

" I can't help my face ; happen it's that Pm angered. 
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There's been a lot of plaguy chaps t'other side of the 
liedge, a-calling me and Peter all the names that ever 
I heard ; but I couldn't so much as fling one back at 
^em along of Miss Helen." 

" Who be they, and what do you mean by mixing 
up Miss Helen's name with the likes of them, same as 
if she'd been there V* 

" It'll be a lot of village lads, Joe Fidler, Tom Sawyer, 
and a sight more on 'em. They're always at it, and 
Miss Helen, she says as how I ought to pay no attention 
to them, not though they says never such things." 

" Like enough Miss Helen's right. She's had good 
teaching, and knows more on her Bible than I does ; 
but for that, if I catch them at their pranks, I'll let 
them know I'll not have them hanging about here ; a 
bad lot they be; they'd best keep out of my way. 
But what was Peter at, that he let 'em come so near 1" 

"Peter had hard work to lie stilL He wanted to fly 
a;t their heels, but you see Miss Helen said we hadn't 
ought, and so we kept quiet as best we could." 

" Well, in course Miss Helen's right, I don't say but 
she is ; but I never yet heard of a dog as could bear 
ajid forbear, and it seems to me it ain't natural at all. 
Dogs is made to keep off vagabonds. I doesn't like to 
see them meek." 

10 
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" Peter ain't meek no more than me. I wanted to 
heave a big stone at them, and he'd a flown at *em if it 
hadn't been for Miss Helen. He loves her so." 

" So does most folks ; but seems to me it's all veiy 
well for boys to be Christian-like and forgiving, but doga 
shouldn't trouble themselves about such like things." 

" Peter's a better Christian than I am," Kit replied^ 
in an underiione ; but Warner had passed on and did 
not hear his reply. 

Later in the day, when telling his wife what had 
passed, he added : 

" Miss Helen's wrong, depend on it. Dogs should b^ 
dogs, and dogs should be able to bite, and growl, and 
snarl, or they will be of no use in the world. It's their 
business, and she shouldn't take the heart out of them." 

" Let Miss Helen alone, Robert ; if so be she could 
make other people like herself, folks would be a deal 
wiser to do with than they be. And as for Peter, he'll 
ne'er be nought but a dog, and dogs have no sense ; 
he'll do just what he sees his master do." 

"Nay, the master says he's a wonderful sensible 
dog ; he shows it in his face." 

" Maybe ; but he's a dog for all that. Miss Helen'll 
ne'er make him nought else, whatever she may do to 
Kit." 
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REU AND SAM AGAIN. 

Mbs. Warner was certainly right when she said that 
nobody could make Peter anything but a dog, and 
though she didn't say it, it was equally true that 
nobody could make Kit anything but a boy. But it 
is also true that it makes a good deal of difference 
what kind of a boy a boy is, and what kind of a dog a 
dog is, and there could be no denying that, thanks to 
the many good influences around him, Kit's life in the 
second year of his stay in the country was much 
happier and more promising than he ever dreamt of 
when a newspaper boy in London, or a ragged hop- 
picker sleeping under the hedge, and if he could have 
described his thoughts and feelings, most likely Peter 
would have said the same. 

I don't think either of them desired any change, 
and though, as time went on, many of his play-fellows 
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tried to make Kit discontented, by telling him that he 
was old enough to earn high wages, he had the good 
sense to reflect that he was little more than a child, and 
ought to be thankful he could earn enough to keep 
himself. The autumn brought the hop-pickers again^ 
and, to Kit's great deUght, some of his old London 
friends came back to their old haunts. The two lads 
with whom he had travelled^ Reu and Sam, arrived 
among the first hoppers, and this time they were so 
fortimate as to obtain work very speedily. Two other 
boys had come with them, with whom Kit had had 
some slight acquaintance, and when he saw their 
pinched cheeks and miserable clothing, Kit cotdd not 
help rejoicing at the happy lot which had befallen 
him. Something of envy he thought he could perceive 
in the puzzled looks they fixed on him; but, boy-like, 
they would not own to any such feeling. 

" Sure enough, you've found a cosy berth here, and 
plenty of good things to eat. Kit," said Sam ad- 
miringly; "it seems to be just the thing for you; 
why, you've got clear of your cough, and you're 
really rosy to look at. But, don't you feel awful 
duU ? Don't you miss the gas-lights, the organs, the 
bands^ and lots of fine people in the streets ? Seems 
to me it must be terrible slow here. Why, I doubt 
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'whether youVe ever seen a good public-house row 
since youVe been here." 

" Nay, you're wrong there ; folks drink here same 
as in London ; the minister thinks they're worse, but 
I often says to myself he knows precious little about 
London folk. I expect he knows most about the 
carriage people, not much about such men as you and 
I has seen." 

"He's green then, your parson ; he looks it.'* 

"Nay, he knows all about folks down here; but 
then there are so few on 'em; why, every man of 
woman as drinks is known and talked about here, 
and in London they may drink theirselves to death, 
a.nd scarce a body knows about it, 'cept may be their 
next door neighbours." 

"And a good thing, too; I'd not care for folks to 
know all about my doings." 

"Like enough you wouldn't. But, Sam, what's 
come to Keu ? he looks real bad ; has he been ill X* 

" Reu, bad, does he ? No, he ain't been exactly ill. 
That's to say, he's had no fevers, nor such like ; but 
he's had what I call worse; he's had his father at 
home for a long spell now, and you know what he's 
like." 

" A drinking, swearing, fighting kind of fellow > I 
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know; and has he been beating and kicking poor old 
Reu ? Ah, he'd better have stayed down here with 
me, as I wanted him to. I wonder will he when you 
go back r 

" He'd better ; he's main sick of his life, and many's 
the time he's said he wished he was dead. But, Eit, 
it's my belief he won't live much longer; that old 
brute's given him a hurt as he won't get over." 

'^ How ? what do you mean, Sam ?" 

"'Twere a long time ago; he came out of prison 
soon after Christmas, and it wam't many weeks after 
that ; he'd been drinking days and days, and he came 
home one night just mad with drink. He'd spent all 
his money, and he wanted more, and Reu, you see, 
hadn't got none. No, not a penny had Reu, but he 
wouldn't believe it, not he. He stormed at the poor 
fellow, and beat him till he was black and blue with an 
old broom, and at last he kicked him downstairs. Reu 
spent the night on the door-step, he was that bruised 
and hurt he couldn't move ; but when morning came, 
he knew he must keep out of the old fellow's way, 
and he crawled to my place. I was precious hard up 
just then, and for' two or three days, till Reu got 
better, we were near starved. He has stayed with me 
ever since, but. Kit, he's never been the same lad. He 
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•didn't get no bones broke, but he's got a hurt in his 
inside, and he gets no better whatsoever. Coming 
down here we was an awful long time, for he could 
walk no way at all without resting, and I didn't like 
to leave him ; somehow I'm always afraid of the old 
•chap getting hold on him again." 

" But down here he couldn't, how could he ?" said 
Kit, who had listened to this account with wide open 
eyes, and face growing every minute paler. It was 
dreadful to think that Reu was perhaps dying from 
•cruel treatment received from his father. The mere 
thought of it seemed to recall all the horrors of his 
old life ; and he felt for the first time how much he 
had escaped in his quiet life during the last year. 

Reu came up while the two lads were talking in the 
shed where the hop-pickers spend their nights. His 
day's work was over, and all his strength seemed to 
have gone with it. Kit looked at him sadly, and in 
answer to his gaze Reu inquired what made him stare 
so. " You look so bad, Reu," was Kit's response. " Do 
you feel terrible ill ?" 

"I'm dead tired," said Reu. "Nought else; the 
work's harder than last year. I'U turn in at once and 
get a long night of it." 

So saying he nestled into the bundle of hay spread 
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for their beds^ and was soon in a doze. Kit and Sam^ 
sat at a little distance, and talked in low tones, casting 
every now and then a glance at their companion as h& 
slept Peter was close at hand, watching with his 
usual earnest attention all three boys/ but more* 
especially the sleeper. 

•' He knows Ecu's ill. Look at him, Sam," said Kit 
"He looks as wise as a doctor." 

" Then. I wish he'd tell us what to do. Listen how 
he moans in his sleep; I can't abide to hear that 
noise." 

It was a kind of sob, truly painful to hear; and the^ 
breath came short and quick. Kit listened and felt 
frightened. 

" I wonder if folks fetch their breath like that when 
they're going to die," he said. "He must feel dreadful 
bad." 

"I know he do; and do you know, Kit, he don't want 
to live, ain't it queer ? I should be terrible feared to- 
die." 

"And ain't Keu?" 

" Don't know. He says he's tired of living, he sees 
no good in it. He can't make out what folks find ta 
like in it. He says it's such awful hard work." 

Kit was astonished ; but he thought of Reu's father 
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and understood something of the lad's feelings. To 
have to toil and strive to get one's daily bread, and 
then to go home to be met with blows and curses, 
sure enough it was a dreary life. "Reu must stay 
here," he said again. " He'll find it ain't so bad here, 
Sam ; his father'll never find him here." 

"If he wants him he'll find him," said Sam; "he 
always does. But it's my notion he won't want him 
again ; he knew he'd done him a mischief, and that he 
wouldn't live much longer to be kicked about and 
abused ; and that's true enough, I'm thinking." 

Kit thought so too as he looked at Beu's thin face 
lying among the hay, and looking all the more ghastly 
from the blue moonlight which was streaming in upon 
him from the half-open barn door. The face was white 
as a sheet of paper, but there was a frown of suffering 
on the brow, and the thin lips were parched and dry. 

The sad sight, and Ecu's sad story, sobered and 
oppressed Kit ; and when he reached his own comfort- 
able home that night he looked so melancholy that Mrs. 
"Warner was not long in perceiving it, and in inquiring 
into the cause. 

Gladly enough Kit told the tale, and many were the 
exclamations of pity and indignation with which the 
good woman listened to him. She had many plans to 
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suggest, but first of all Keu must see the doctor. 
It was easy to say "must," but Eat very strongly 
suspected that Reu would resist any such proposal 
Sam had told him that Reu would do nothing, because 
he didn't want to get well ; but this was more than 
Mrs. Warner would believe. Did any one ever hear of a 
boy who wanted to die ? she never did, she knew that. 

Sut Kit felt convinced that Sam had said no more 
than the truth; and when stretched in his comfortable 
little bed that night, with Peter lying across his feet, 
he could only wish that he could change places with 
poor Reu, feeling pretty sure that though no doctor 
could cure him, such comforts as he enjoyed would do 
much to make the poor lad more anxious to live, and 
more ready to think he might get well. 

It seemed so strange to him that any one should 
wish to die, unless indeed they were old and feeble ; 
but Eat knew very little about pain and weariness, he 
had grown stout and strong, thanks to country air, and 
so felt little sympathy with poor Reu. 

Still he could not help thinking about it, and puzz- 
ling over what seemed to him such a strange case. 
Sometimes he thought he would tell his master about 
Reu ; but, though afraid of no one else, a strange shy- 
ness always possessed him when the Rector passed him 
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in the garden, and day after day passed by and nothing 
was said. Truth to tell he was not quite sure whether 
Beu would be pleased. He was a strange lad, and when 
<Sam had talked of bringing the doctor to see him had 
seemed very angry, and vowed most passionately that 
no doctor should meddle with him. His mother had 
died in a hospital, and he firmly believed that the 
•doctors — there were a host of them there — had killed 
her between them. 

Perhaps he would be equally vexed if the clergyman 
had noticed him. Kit did not feel inclined to risk it, 
And yet he could not help wishing that his kind friends 
knew about the sick boy. Luckily, perhaps, for both, 
they had a friend who was seldom aflSicted with shy- 
ness or awkward scruples, and so Beu's state was dis- 
covered, though neither Eat nor Sam had betrayed his 
secret. 

It was about the end of the first week of hop- 
picking, poor Reu had broken down entirely, and could 
scarcely drag his weary limbs along at all ; the farmers 
would not employ him, and as he told Sam, there was 
nothing left for him to do but die. Sam had bravely 
said he would work for both ; the fexmer would not 
turn the sick boy out; he could take a few days* rest 
in the great bam, and get well again. Reu had shaken. 
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his head, and said he wotdd not live on Sam's earnings ; 
but he had no choice, he had no money, and Sam would 
not be refused. Indeed he scarcely eat anything, for 
he had no appetite, and their poor fare was not 
tempting. 

Such was the state of things, when one day littlo^ 
Helen came and stood by Kit as he was at work in 
the garden, with a very solemn look on her always^ 
grave face. Peter was with her. Kit had missed him 
all day, and looked up with a smile as the little gui 
approached, saying : 

"I couldn't tell what had become of Peter, Miss. 
Helen ; but hell never stay with ipe if he can get to- 
be with you." 

" He's been taking me to see a sick boy in "Wilson's, 
big bam," said Helen. "I couldn't think what he 
wanted. Papa sent me with a note to Mrs. "Wilson, 
and as I came through the fields by the bams, Peter 
ran out, and when he saw me, he came and pulled my 
frock. He was so dirty that I was afraid nurse would 
be angry, and I tried to push him away, but he wouldn't 
go faf. He kept running to the barn and looking 
round and barking; and so, at last, I thought I'd go- 
and see what he wanted." 

" I guess he wanted you to see Reu, poor fellow,*" 
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•Answered Kit " Peter's fond of poor old Reii, aren't 
you, Peter V 

Peter barked and wagged his tail, evidently satisfied 
that he had accomplished a good stroke of business. 

"But, Kit," said Helen, "why didn't you tell us 
«,bout the poor boy before ? he's been ill a long time, he 
says, and he says he's got no friends but you and 
another boy." 

" No ; he ain't no other friends ; but he's afeard of 
seeing folks. I didn't like to tell about him." 

" Well, I shall tell," said Helen deicidedly. " I shall 
tell papa, and I shall ask him to take the doctor to see 
the poor boy." 

*' I'm not sure as he'll like it. Miss Helen, but may- 
be it's the best thing to do." 

" Of course it is. Papa would scold if I didn't tell 
him. I'm going straight in now. I believe the poor 
boy wants some dinner, he looked quite starved, 'and 
he'd nothing but a mug of water by him." 

" He wouldn't have ought else till Sam got home in 
the evening," said Eat ; but Helen had not waited for 
this reply, and was already running towards the 
house. 

Peter seemed well satisfied with his morning's work, 
and sat down to rest and watch his master. Kit was 
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glad of his company, and not a little relieved to find 
that his dog had done what he had longed yet feared 
to attempt. And how glad Sam would be, that waa 
his first thought; for had not Sam said to him, only 
the evening before, " Kit, it seems to me real wrong 
not to tell any one ; the poor lad's dying, he says, and 
he and I are as bad as heathens ; we know nought of 
all the fine things they've learned you in the Sunday 
school." 

That thought had been a heavy one to Kit ; it had 
come into his head that if he knew more than these 
two boys, he was bound to try to teach them; but yet 
he knew not how to set to work. Now some one 
more competent would tell the poor boy about the 
world to come ; how glad Sam would be ; and, while 
rejoicing at this thought. Kit had forgotten the bless- 
ings of food and care which Peter's trick had secured 
for Reu, till tripping down the path again came little 
Helen, and by her side a servant carrying a tin can of 
broth. Peter's keen ears first discovered her approach, 
and when she had reached the spot where Kit was 
working, and had hailed him with the joyous excla- 
mation, " Cook's given me such a beautiful can of broth 
for the poor boy," the good dog was speedily on his 
feet, evidently intending to accompany her. 
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" Reu wUl bless you, Miss Helen," said Kit grate- 
fully ; " and so will Sam, I'll answer for it." 

" Poor boy, fancy having nothing to eat, and nothing 
to drink but water, how can he get well ? Mamma told 
me I might ask cook foi; some food for him, and she 
gave me this. Come, Peter, come and see the poor 
boy eat his dinner." 

Peter was only too ready, and so great was his 
delight, that it was certainly fortunate Helen was not 
carrying the broth, which would certainly have been 
upset by the violence of his demonstrations. Kit 
would gladly have been included in the invitation, but 
he could not leave his work without leave, and was 
obliged to wait patiently till the gardener dismissed 
him in the evening. Fortunately he was in time to 
reach the barn before all the hop-pickers had returned 
from their work ; the building was still silent when he 
entered it, and deserted by aU but the sick boy and 
Peter, who seemed to have constituted himself sick 
nurse, and was now sitting patiently by his side. 

There was a slight flush on Beu's face^ and Kit, 
who knew nothing of sickness, exclaimed at once, 
"Why, Reu, sure you're better; you aren't near so 
white as usuaL" 

" Ain't I ? I've had a sight of folks to see me to- 
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day, and I'm as tired as if I'd been hard at work. I 
wonder why ?" 

*' Mayhap you've been talking too much ; but who's 
been to see you ? Little Miss Helen, I know ; she told 
me so. Ain't she a rare little thing, Reu ?" 

"Peter brought her in — ^he's a queer fish is Peter — 
and then she ran home and fetched me such a first-rate 
bowl of soup, I've never seen the like ; and she told 
Peter to take care of me, and so he's been sitting here 
all day. I should think he's just tired of it." 

" And the broth did you good. But you said a sight 
of people. Who else has been here, Reu V 

" The parson; and he ain't near so soft as I thought 
he was, and he went and fetched a doctor ; and he told 
me what was the matter with me, but I've clean for- 
gotten what it was." 

" And what did he say, Reu ? Did he say you'd get 
well ? Do say he did." 

" I believe he said I might ; but I didn't listen to 
that. I know as how I won't never be better. And 
I don't want to neither." 

"Oh, Reu, Reu! you hadn^t ought to say that. 
Are you so certain sure it will be all right ? If you 
has to die, it may happen to be worse than living, you 
know." 
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*'Not worse than Uvingwith father, Kit, that can't be." 

" I doubt it might. But, Reu, how can you talk so 
quiet about it ? It will just be awful to die." 

" I don't know. I has seen folks die ; some go off 
quite quiet like-^— much like going to sleep." 

" Ay, yes ; but that ain't just what I meant. It 
Ain't just dying ; it's what comes after." 

" Can't be worse nor living with father," Reu re- 
peated in a faint voice ; " and it seems to me as how 
•God must know what a poor lad I's been, and He 
won't expect as much from me as from them as has 
been to school and learned about Him. I's never had 
no chance of learning. Kit." 

Kit knew that this was true, but it did not alto- 
gether remove his fears. Reu coughed, and went on : 

" Happen I may have a chance now. The clergy- 
man talked fine this afternoon, and if I could have 
imderstanded it I might ha' learnt a deal." 

" But you didn't understand ?" 

"Nay, not a word; but maybe next time I'U do 
better; it sounded real fine, it did." 

Reu seemed sleepy and not inclined to continue the 
conversation, so Kit sat still in the darkness and 
Waited for Sam's return. He was later than usual, 
and when at last he fiung himself on the ground by 
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Kit's side, it was with a weaiy groan which showed 
how tired he was. But when, in a low voice. Kit 
began to relate the occurrences of the day, his face 
brightened up with a glow of interest and pleasure, 
and he exclaimed with eager joy : 

"Then he'll get something better than dry bread 
and 'taters after all, if that little lady has taken & 
liking to him. "Well, I just am glad, for do you know, 
Kit, though I always thought I were a strong fellow 
enough, I cannot get as much picking done as the lads, 
hereabouts, and I was just saying to myself on my 
way home, that though I might keep Reu and self 
while so be as we stayed here, there wouldn't be much 
tin to carry home, and that's what we counted on." 

"You're a real good fellow, Sam," said Kit, "but I'a 
agoing to help you in feeding as well as tending of 
Beu. I has a good wage for a lad of my size, and I 
gets a sight of things given me at the Rectory, You 
ain't agoing to do it all your own self." 

"Nay, I'm none so rich but I'd be glad to be 
helped," said Sam gratefully; "and who knows but 
Reu'U get well again, if we can but keep him quiet 
and well-fed. But here come them noisy creatures as. 
sings the greatest part of the night ; they'll wake him 
up for certain, and he so sound asleep." 
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CHAPTER XL 

A SICK-ROOM. 

Little Helen was sitting very disconsolately on the 
stump of an old tree, which had been made into a 
rough kind of seat, and which being close to their 
garden was much used by the children when working 
there, or when playing with their dolls. But at this 
time Helen was neither playing nor resting from work. 
She had sat down there to have what she was wont to 
call a "good think;" for Kathleen was busy practising 
her music indoors, and Helen was not likely to be 
disturbed. 

And the causes of her melancholy * were two-fold. 
She had been disappointed of a walk with nurse— a 
walk which she had intended should lead her past the 
bam where the sick boy lay that she might present 
two fine pears which she had carefully saved for him, 
and which she greatly feared would not be nice if 
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kept much longer. True, she might send them by Eat, 
but nurse had told her that morning that she was far 
too fond of talking to Kit, who was only a garden-boy, 
and not a fit friend for her; so, for the present, Helen 
felt shy of Kit, and would gladly have sent her pre- 
cious pears by some other hand. 

This was one cause of trouble, the other was a more 
serious one. A few words spoken by her papa at 
dinner-time had brought a great cloud of disappoint- 
ment over little Helen's spirit " That poor lad," he 
had said to her mamma, '' he will not last long ; how 
strange it is that so many of the London poor find 
their graves in our churchyard." 

''He will not last long!" and Helen had fancied 
that it was only food he wanted, and that he would 
soon be quite well. She had a very tender heart for 
these poor London children, and these words were a 
great sorrow to the little girl. 

He must have her pears somehow, it would be so 
tiresome if they turned bad before he had them; 
rather than that should happen she would go in search 
of Kit and send them by him. She took a fond look 
at her treasures in the little brown paper bag, and 
then took a sudden resolution. Peter was lying under 
a tree at a little distance, watching her out of his half- 
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open eyes. No one had ever bade her not talk to 
him, and so great was her trust in Peter that she felt 
sure he would be as safe a messenger as Bat. She re- 
solved to try, so calling the dog in a gentle voice that 
no one might hear, she showed him the bag, and slowly 
and carefully explained her wishes. 

Peter listened and looked, and seemed to be pon-^ 
dering over her commands ; no doubt he was anxious 
to make no mistake. Helen felt half afraid that he 
did not understand, but when she finally twisted up 
the end of the bag and put it into his mouth, saying, 
" Poor Reu, poor Reu ! Peter, carry it safe/* He tossed 
up his head with a glad bark, and seizing the little 
parcel between his teeth, darted off through the garden- 
gate and down the road. Helen followed him to the 
gate, and from thence could see him steadily pursuing 
his way without the least hesitation towards Wilson's 
barn. 

She longed to run to tell Kit of his dog's cleverness, 
but checked herself, remembering nurse's charge, a 
sensible one, no doubt, but just then a very trying one 
to poor Helen. Kathleen always laughed at her 
passion for Peter, and was not a little amused at the 
interest she took in dirty boys; so by degrees 
Helen had become accustomed to keep her thoughts 
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to herself, and even Peter's name seldom passed her 



No one had the least idea how fervently she had 
hoped that Beu would get well, ever since Kit had 
told her what a sad neglected life had been his, and 
how little he knew about the things of the world to 
come. Helen told herself that since she had been 
learning all her life, and had still but an imperfect 
knowledge of Christ her Saviour, it must be hard in- 
deed to have to learn when sick and ill, weaiy and in 
pain. 

Something of these fears she had caught from Kit, 
who had explained to her that a poor lad like Beu 
could never understand fine book-words such as her 
papa preached on Sunday; although this seemed 
strange to her, she believed it as she did most things 
that Kit said. She had urged Kit to teach him all he 
knew, since he, of course, could make him understand, 
but Kit had seemed doubtful of his success. 

"He's nought but a heathen," Kit had said; "he's 
like me when I came here. I feared nought but the 
police; I knew nought about God, and I cared nought." 

" You might have known," little Helen had replied, 
"there are such lots of churches in London. You 
might have known all about God." 
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" I never went to church. I never thought on it, 
«.nd I should have beei^ feared to go. Dirty boys like 
Keu and Sam and me don*t go to church, we'd ha' 
been turned out." 

"Papa would never have let you be turned out if 
you had been ever so dirty. I don't believe anybody 
would have turned you out of church in London."* 

But Kit was sure of it. "Country ways is different," 
he said. 

And poor Reu thought so too. * " I'm main glad I'm 
to die here," he said one day to Kit. "In London I 
might ha' died ten times, and none would ha' cared or 
know'd about it, there's such an awful lot of people. 
Parsons and rich folk be just as good and kind, I make 
no doubt ; but they've a deal to do, and like enough 
none would have know'd as I were dying." 

"Leastways they wouldn't have had the time to 
spend on you that folks does here," Kit replied, and 
the sick boy smiled in assent. And so the hop-pickin 
season passed, the hoppers went back to their dreary 
homes, but the two boys stayed behind. Reu had no 
choice in the matter, he could not move, and the kind- 
hearted farmer who had made the comer of his bam 
comfortable for him, bade him stay as long as ho 
liked ; and Sam could not tear himself away from the 
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only creature whom he had ever cared for. He found 
jobs of work, and contrived to struggle on that he 
might see the last of Reu ; for even he at last gave up 
all hopes of the sick boy getting any better or living 
long. 

Happily it was not a very painful illness, much of 
his time Reu passed in sleep, Peter watching by his 
side. It never seemed to him sad to be left for hours 
to the sole companionship of the dog, he was quite 
contented with his lot. Resolutely he persisted ia 
his original opinion that death must be better than 
his life had been, and as by degrees some idea of the 
future world dawned upon him, he asserted warmly 
that he had been quite right all along. "I always 
knowed Id be better off then," he said to Kit and 
Sam who were sitting beside him one Sunday after- 
noon, and little Helen, who had come in with her 
nurse from the afternoon service in church, overheard 
the words and smiled. 

Sam, however, fidgeted and looked uncomfortable. 

" All folks ain't better off in t'other world," he said 
at last, " and we's been awful bad fellows, you and I, 
Reu !" 

" Sure enough we has, and though we didn't know 
much, there were a sight of things we did know as 
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we oughtn't to do. But we knowed nought about the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and what He'd think of our goings 
on, else happen we might have been different. . You'll 
have to be different now, Sam." 

"Andyou,Reu?' 

"I'll have no chance of living better, no chance of 
pleasing Him and doing as He'd like, I's feared." 

"Thenwhat'llyoudo?" 

" The vicar says He'll forgive me all the same, that 
He knows whether we're sorry or not ; 'twould have 
been a grand thing to have learned about Him sooner, 
but I am glad I's heard afore I die." 

" Yes, if you'd learned about Him when you were 
well, you could have asked Him to help you in your 
troubles," said Helen eagerly. 

" Yes, it would have been good to know as He'd 
been hungry and thirsty, and hadn't sometimes a roof 
over His head. We've been that way many a time, 
Sam and I, but I has done with it now. Fs never 
hungry now." 

" You must be hungry enough to eat the supper 
we've brought you," said nurse kindly, "or Miss 
Helen will be disappointed." 

Reu smiled gratefully, and Sam said, " Oh, he'll eat 
that; we'll make him." 
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And so they did, and thanks to the nourishmg food 
that little Helen brought, and which Reu forced him- 
self to eat to please her, life lingered for many days 
longer than was expected by the doctor and by all 
around. And they were, I fancy, by far the happiest 
days of that sad short life ; with no cares or anxiety, 
no dread or doubt, no horror of the grave, but rather 
a bright hope of joy beyond, those days slipped by, 
and seeing Reu so quiet, poor Sam forgot his fears too, 
and only hoped that he should not be quite alone 
with him when death came. 

There seemed indeed little likelihood of that; the 
farm men were always about the yard and could be 
called if needed ; the farmer's wife would come any 
minute, she told Sam, and so the boy was content. 

And as to Reu^ his only wish was that he might 
trouble nobody. "You hadn't need to watch me," 
he said to Sam one night when, seeing he was worse 
than usual, the latter said he should not go to bed. 
" I'd no die easy if you were losing your sleep ;" and 
to please him Sam lay down to rest. He meant to 
keep awake, but being unused to watching he 
soon fell asleep, and all being quiet slept on till morn- 
ing. 

And Reu had his wish. Unnoticed and quietly 
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the end drew near, the life of tears was over, and the 
time of rest had come. 

Sam saw all at a glance. The white face, which no 
longer turned towards him, but lay still and motionless 
on its pillow, left no doubt in his mind, and, as if to 
reproach him for having slept, straight and upright 
with his eyes fixed mournfully on the dead face, sat 
Peter keeping his watch to the very last. 

Seeing Sam spring to his feet, he too rose slowly, 
and, uttering a low whine, crept up to him and rubbed 
himself against his legs. It was all he could do to 
show his sympathy, but when Sam flung himself on 
the ground beside Beu's side, and burst into loud cries 
of grief, he evidently thought it time to call other 
help, and darted off towards the farm, where he soon 
succeeded in attracting the attention of one of the 
labourers who had just come to his work. 

About an hour later, when Mrs. Warner opened her 
cottage door to air the h(5use, she found Peter sitting 
patiently outside waiting to be let in. It was some 
days since she had seen him, and she was about to 
give him a warm welcome, when his spiritless appear* 
ance and drooping head made her at once certain that 
43omething was wrong. 

He came in readily enough, but only responded to 
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her greeting with a, feeble wag of his taiL And when 
she said, " You'll be wanting your breakfast for cer-^ 
tain/' he took no notice whatever, but creeping away 
to the corner where he was accustomed to sleep, laid 
himself down, curled himself up, and shut his eyes. 

" Poor beast ! like enough he's been sitting outside 
the door all night," said the gardener, who came in at 
this minute. "See, Kit, here's Peter come home; 
don't he look tired ?" 

Kit uttered an exclamation of dismay. "If he's 
come in, I guess poor Keu's dead," he said after a mo^ 
ment's silence. " Peter was there last night and the 
night before, and for ever so many nights, and he 
wouldn't come away, no, not for nothing." 

" Well, he's dead tired now, at any rate. Pd make 
him eat something if I were you. Kit; he looks bad." 

But no ; Peter might be tired, but he wasn't hungry. 
He licked Kit's hands, but he wouldn't eat, and curled 
himself up again with such a determined air^ that Edt 
said, " He wants to be let alone, that's plain enough ; 
maybe if he gets a sleep he'll feel better." 

The gardener and Kit soon went out. Bob and 
Bess came down and had their breakfast, greatly de- 
lighted to find Peter at home again; but he would 
take no notice of any one. He lay dozing all the morn« 
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ing, and it was late in the afternoon before he stirred. 
Then he crept out of his comer and came and sat down 
before the kitchen-fire, gazing into it, and from time 
to time gaping in a weary and listless manner. He still 
declined to play with Bob and Bess, and when in the 
evening poor desolate Sam came in with Kit, and sat in 
the chimney comer and sobbed, the dog seemed scarcely 
less distressed, and his moans were almost as piteous 
as Sam'>s and KiVs tears and sighs. He moved and sat 
between them, resting his head on Sam's knee, and 
looking up in his face with sad pathetic eyes ; evidently 
he had the sense to see who was most to be pitied, and 
his sjrmpathy was therefore mostly given to Sam. It 
was a sad group. The poor London beggar boy had 
true mourners, both then and at his funeral a few days 
after, when, though none of his own kindred followed 
him to the grave, the few who had loved him did, 
which was far better. 

" You'd best shut Peter up at home," Mrs. Wamer 
had said to Kit beforehand; "if the dog finds out 
where the poor lad is buried, like enough he'll be 
always in the churchyard, and I can't abear to see 
animals there ;" and Kit had followed her advice. 

Nevertheless when the humble little procession went 
along the village, and passing through the church- 
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yard gate, entered the church, the lookers-on saw 
between the two boys who followed the coffin the dog 
Peter, walking with slow steps and mournful mien; 
and they went home and said, " That beast has some- 
thing mighty strange about him; he ain't like other 
four-footed creatures." 

But Mrs. Warner's fears were not realised. Peter 
did not linger about the churchyard. Kit was still his 
master and Sam still his friend, and there were Bob 
and Bess to be played with, thieves to be scared from 
the Rectory garden, cats to be kept from hurting Mrs. 
Warner's chickens, and duties without end to be per- 
formed. Fortunately for Peter, before long he had no 
time to fret for Reu. 

And Sam, what of him ? Did he go back to London 
when his friend was dead, as he had once said he 
should ? At first he thought he must ; work was hard 
to get, and after all London was his home. But when 
the kindhearted farmer, in whose bam the two boys 
had been living, heard of his perplexity, he said, 
" Why should the lad go ? didn't folks say London was 
a terrible bad place, and hadn't boys enough bad in 
them without going out of the way to seek it ? No, it 
seemed to him the lad had better bide where he was ; 
and as for work, he'd find him that, if so be he wasn't 
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too particular what it was. There were the pigs to 
tendy the carters to help, and errands enow to ran for 
the missus ; he'd often told her she'd ought to keep a 
footman to do her bidding; but Sam was quicker and 
sharper than country lads, he reckoned he'd do fine." 

And so Sam stayed, not sorry that he need not set 
out on that weary tramp back to London town. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

f 

RIVALS. 

More than two years had passed away since the grass 
liad grown over Reu's grave, and no great change had 
<5ome over the village where his last days were passed, 
«.nd where his two friends, Eat and Sam, were still 
living. Twice the hop-season had come and gone ; the 
first year the visit of the Londoners had made Sam 
Tather restless, and more than half inclined to return 
with them ; but Kit had much influence over him, and 
by dint of many argument.s succeeded in inducing him 
to think that the quiet life he was leading was in many 
ways a safer one than the old life, which, while it 
sometimes brought in more money, brought also much 
anxiety and many temptations. 

By the second year he had so far settled down that 
he had no wish to change his circumstances, and had 
grown so respectable that he often spoke of the hoppers 
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<;ontemptuously as a worthless lot, with whom he would 
rather hav,e no dealing. The third year after Ben's 
•death brought changes to both the boys. Sam gave 
up field labour, for which he was scarcely strong 
enough, and was employed by the village doctor to 
look after his horse, work much more to his taste; and 
Kit also obtained a better situation, and consequently 
■Si rise in wages. 

As he grew older and cleverer, it was plain that 
there was not work enough for him in the Rectory 
garden, and accordingly the Rector had exerted himself 
to find him another place, at a gentleman's house not 
far distant, where the grounds were large and six 
gardeners kept constantly at work. Kit felt almost 
a man when thus promoted; he was glad also that 
his work was still near enough to permit him to con- 
tinue to live with the Warners, and see Sam every 
<iay. 

He had many other friends by this time, but he 
would have sorely missed the advice of the good 
gardener and his wife, and the companionship of Bob 
and Bess. And Peter, now growing a middle-aged dog, 
also preferred old friends, and would have strongly ob- 
jected to change his quarters. 

He had funny ways of his own, had Master Peter, 
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and of late had begun a visiting acquaintance witb 
several dogs in the neighbourhood. Possibly he found 
a little change of air and scene necessary to his health 
and spirits ; at any rate as every one knew that he had 
too much sense to get lost, no one felt anxious about him 
even if he stayed away, as he did sometimes, for days 
together. They knew he could be trusted, and would be 
sure to come back to his good home before very long. 

Most likely he had some good reasons for the long 
expeditions he undertook at times, but no one ever took 
the trouble to follow him, and see where he went. 

Once, indeed, the gardener, returning by train from 
a neighbouring market town, was surprised to see Peter 
jump out of the guard's van, when the train stopped at 
the station, and hurry down the steps that led towards, 
his home, as if fearing he might be late ; both guard 
and ticket collector evidently knew him yreU, and were 
quite accustomed to his ways. At another time Sam 
met him far away in the fields earnestly engaged in 
attempting to assist a sheep-dog in the discharge of his 
duties ; plainly the work he had at home was not suf- 
ficient for a dog of his active habits. 

At first, it is true. Kit was inclined to be angry with 
his dog for such vagrant ways, but before long he grew 
quite used to them, and took no further notice. 
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But at length Master Peter found he had presumed 
on the good nature of his friends too far^ and a trial 
was at hand which was almost more than he could 
bear. Coming home late one night, wet, cold, and very- 
hungry, what was his horror to find his corner, yes, and 
his very bed, occupied by three miserable little squalling 
puppies ! 

Now Peter had never had any fancy for young ones 
of his own species, and these crawling, whining babies 
were 'hideous in his eyes. Possibly his long wanderings 
had made him cross as well as tired, for when he 
marched straight up to his bed, all eager to stretch 
himself to rest, his disgust and disappointment were so 
great that he started back a step or two, and throwing 
back his head gave vent to his feelings in one long 
dismal howl, which made every one present laugh 
heartily. 

Now Peter had always been so very good-tempered 
that I don't suppose it ever entered any one's head that 
he could be anj^thing but kind and loving to these 
poor little puppies, and when he slunk away into the 
back kitchen and hid himself from sight behind a pile 
of sacks there, Mrs. Warner only said, " Never mind, 
he'll soon get over it/' 

And if they had only moved the little intruders £rom 
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his bed perhaps he might, but this was Peter's tenderest 
point. 

Some dogs had houses of their owtl, others had 
yards, which they at least called their own ; Peter had 
nothing of the kind, nothing in fact but his bed ; it 
was hard, very hard to be robbed of that, and by some 
miserable little things which were of no use to any one. 
It was terribly hard, and when after a little while Kit 
went to look for Peter, he found him crouched behind 
some large washing-tubs, staring with angry glaring 
•eyes into the darkness. Kit had never seen him look 
€0 fierce, so wicked, and shrunk back half convinced 
that he must have been bitt-en by a mad dog, and be 
fast going mad himself. 

" 1*11 get him some water," he said to himself; "dear 
me, supposing he shouldn't drink it." But Peter, who 
was parched with thirst, did drink it, and that eagerly, 
though he resolutely refused to touch the bones which 
his master brought him. The insult he had received 
was almost choking him, envy and jealousy were 
;gnawing at his heart, 

And then they called him cross. He heard them 
say so, for the door between the two kitchens was 
open, and the words reached Peter's ears. And they 
laughed and petted those horrid little puppies, called 
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them dear little things, talked about their sweet blue 
eyes and pink noses ; oh, it was horrid I 

If they had only been bigger a pitched battle would 
soon have settled who had the real right to the bed and 
the petting, but they were such little things. Peter 
knew well he must not touch them, that he should 
despise himself if he did. Well, it was some comfort 
to think that they would be big dogs some diiy, and 
then he might assert his rights. 

But it was long to wait; the puppies grew very 
slowly, and day after day be heard himself called by 
Bob and Bess "That cross dog who is so unkind to the 
little doggies." It was hard to believe that they could 
really mean all they said, they who had been his play- 
fellows so long, and had once petted him in just the 
same way as they were now petting the puppies. 
And he was cross. Peter knew he was, but how could 
he help it ? If they had only let him alone it would 
have been easier, but just when he was trying so hard 
to forget them, lying quietly before the kitchen fire, 
one of them would be certain to begin climbing up his 
back, another, all in fun, would bite his ears; fh^y 
might find it very amusing, but, at any rate, he did 
not. Very often he growled ; sometimes knocked one 
of them down with a rough blow of his paw, sometimes 
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he showed his teeth^ in which case Bess always ran to 
protect her darlings and carried them off far away from 
'* that cross dog." 

It was not long before Peter discovered that the 
puppies were Bessie's own. Her father had bought 
them cheap from a man who had four more like them, 
and was going to kill these three. Mr. Warner said 
they would be valuable dogs when they grew up, and 
he should probably get twice as much for one of them 
as he had given for the three if he wished to sell them. 
Meanwhile he had given them into the charge of his 
little daughter, and it must be admitted that in her 
delight at receiving them she did rather neglect her old 
friend Peter. It was some consolation to his wounded 
spirit that one friend remained true to hint 

Little Helen came in one day to see the puppies, and 
sat for awhile in Bessie's little wooden chair, nursing 
first one and then another, and Peter sat upright on 
the hearth looking steadily out of window that he 
might not see what was going forward. Helen thought 
them very nice, sweet little things, she said, only not 
so nice as Peter. " He has always been such a clever 
dog," she said. " These are pretty, but they've rather 
stupid faces, they will never be clever or funny — do 
you think they will, Bessie ?" 
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Now in her heart Bess thought them perfect, but it 
■seemed to her rude to diflfer from the Rector's little 
-daughter even in the matter of dogs, so she only said 
" No," in a very meek tone, and Peter turned his 
-head and looked at her. 

He did not quite believe in her, for if she still con- 
sidered him superior, why had she been so unkind 
lately ? But he did firmly believe that Hden meant 
what she said^ and it was a great comfort to him to 
know that she was still his friend. And when she put 
the puppies down and came and sat on the floor by his 
•side^ poor Peter felt almost happy again. He looked 
in her face,-and thought how beautiful she was, and 
loved her with all his heart. . True her hands and dress 
ismelt of the horrid puppies, but now he knew that she 
liked him best Peter could quite well bear to see them 
in her arms. But when she said to him, " You must 
be good to the little doggies, Peter, and must teach 
them to be good and clever like yourself," he could not 
help giving a great gulp, for the idea of teaching these 
worrying little things anything made him quite sick. 

Helen laughed at the face he made, and said, " He 
-does not seem to like them, Bessie. See how oddly he 
looks at them. I don't like to see his eyes go like that; 
tbey seem to turn round too far." 
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" Peter's very nasty to my dogs, Miss Helen/' saicl 
Bessie ; " he's very cross to them, and when they want 
to play with him, he knocks them down." 

"Oh, but that's naughty of you, Peter," replied 
Helen gravely; •'you must remember they're only 
little tiny things, such as you were once ; you must 
be patient with them and not be cross if they do 
tease you a little bit" 

How Peter must have wished that he could speak 
as he sat listening to this lecture with sad wistful 
eyes; which seemed to say, "Ah, you little know 
how hard it aU is !" and indeed it must have been 
hard to hear himself abused and not be able to say 
one word in self-defence. If Helen had known all 
about the bed, all about the way he was pushed and 
driven about that these new comers might have the 
best of everything, he felt sure she would have taken 
his part. 

But of course she had no idea of anything of the 
sort, and when Bess went on to say, " Yes, miss, only 
yesterday that little thing tried to dimb on to his 
back when he was sitting in the sun at the door, and 
Peter quite snapped at him ; I do believe he meant 
to bite him," of course Helen believed it alL 

" It's very strange/' she said, " he used to be so good 
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tempered, nothing ever put him out ; and he isn't at 
all an old dog yet, he oughtn't to be cross. Why,. 
Peter, what's the matter with you ?" 

''Likely he's jealous/' suggested Bob; "you see. 
Miss Helen, he's used to being the pet here." Unfor- 
tunately this was said just as Peter, weary of the 
conversation, had walked out of the cottage, so he did 
not hear how gladly Helen welcomed the suggestion^ 
sure that it must be very hard to have other dogs 
come to be petted, though of course she could not 
deny that it was very wrong to be jealous. " Only 
dogs don't know that, you see," she added. 

" Fm sure it's very silly of him to mind," Bess re- 
plied, and Helen agreed and went away wishing, as she 
had often wished before, that Peter could talk, and 
tell her all that was in his mind. But, though she 
had no idea of it, her kind words had done him a 
world of good^ and as he sat in the sunshine outside 
the cottage and watched her trip along the road home- 
ward, for the time he forgot his grievance, and felt 
very happy. 

And then like a wise dog he resolved not to go back 
to the house till the puppies had gone to bed. Happily 
for him their young mistress always put them to bed 
before she went herself; so that he had always an 
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hour or two of peace and quiet in the evening, when 
Kit had come home from his work. He would go to 
meet him, for since Kit had been at work at his new 
place, Peter had been forbidden to accompany him, and 
was therefore compelled to spend the day as best he 
could, either at home or at the Rectoty. This was 
hard. Peter at times felt as if he was wanted no- 
where, and yet since the arrival of the puppies, he 
had feared to make any excursions from home, lest 
when he returned he might find that he was quite 
forgotten, and that there was no longer any room for 
him. 

Still he would gladly have gone away sometimes. 
A friend not very far distant was sick, and he often 
wished to know how he was going on. Some rabbit- 
holes on a distant hill were very tempting, but what 
if when he came back the puppies had taken his place 
entirely? No, he dared not go ; but it was dull indeed 
to stay at home just then : if he could only have gone 
with his master to his work, and watched him digging 
or weeding or clipping the shrubs, the case would have 
been difierent. If things went on in this way much 
longer, he thought he should soon be quite an old dog. 

To have nothing to do after he had carried his 
master's dinner to him till it was time to go to meet 
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him in the evening, made time hang very heavy on 
his hand, and when Kit saw him coming slowly along 
the road towards him instead of bounding along as he 
had formerly done, he too wondered if the dog could 
(really be growing old. 

Kit himself had grown so strong and healthy during 
the last year, that this thought made him sad, and he 
was glad to find on reckoning that his dog was still 
quite young, and might be expected to live several 
years yet. He could hardly imagine how he would 
feel without Peter, for was not the dog his oldest 
friend, and had he not gone through all kinds of suffer- 
ing with him ? No, Peter must Uve many years yet : 
he must wake him up and not let him get dull and 
stupid. 

"Come, old boy," he said cheerily, "what's got 
you that you look so dull ? rouse up, and have a 
scamper!" and he set off to run, Peter following 
languidly at his heels. Kit, however, stopped soon, out 
of breath, and Peter willingly followed his example. 
There were no rabbits to run after, no sheep to chase, 
-and it was stupid , to run for nothing. Yet the tinie 
had been when Peter loved 'nothing better than a run 
for its own sake, and Kit, remembering this, again 
wondered what ailed him. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A TRIAL INDEED. 

*'Nat, he's a young dog yet: it bain't that at aU/*^ 
said the gardener to Eat, when the latter consulted 
him as to the pi'obable cause of Peter's altered looks ;. 
** but he looks dull, true enough." 

" Then what can it be ? He's no heart to play, and 
little enough for his food : he smelt his dinner to-day 
when I gave it to him, but walked off and left it with- 
out so much as tasting it." 

" Dainty, is he ? well, hunger's the best cure for 
that ; let him alone, he'll soon go back to his food if he 
wants it." 

" Then you don't think he's bad ?" 

" Bad, no ; likely enough he misses your company^ 
the young uns are so taken up with the pups, they 
can think of nought else. He wants something to do> 
poor fellow. Well, I'U give him a job to-night; I'll 
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turn him out when it grows dark, and bid him look 
after the fowls ; some young rascal comes most nights 
and clears the place of the eggs they lay : the missus 
was grumbling about it this morning." 

" He'll like that," said Kit, and he was right. All 
his life and energy seemed to come back when Warner 
explained to Peter what he was desired and expected to 
do. Sitting in front of the gardener he listened with 
eager face and lively eyes to Warner's speech, gently 
thumping the floor with his tail as if to signify that he 
understood it all perfectly and agreed to the plan. So 
•engrossed was he that he even allowed one of the 
puppies to come and sit on his tail while the gardener 
w^as speaking; but at the conclusion of the conversatioD, 
when Warner rose to let him out, and he attempted to 
•obey the signal, it was some slight annoyance even 
then to be hindered by one of these useless trouble- 
some little beings. 

He could not help wondering, when established at 
his watch and left to meditate, what these silly little 
-creatures could have come into the world for: was 
it merely to torment other and more busy people? 
That seemed strange, yet eveji Mrs. Warner, kind as 
she was to them, was continually complaining that 
they were always in her way, — ^sometimes under her 
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feet when she was trying to lift a heavy pot from the- 
fire, but more often vexing her by small thefts, which 
propensity no amount of beating seemed to cure them 
of. As far as he could see, they were of no use at all 
in the world, it was strange that people should be sa 
infatuated about them and make such a fuss with 
them, ugly little things as they seemed to him. 

How different was his lot — able to work while others, 
slept, to keep guard over other living creatures, perhaps 
to save their lives. Peter felt quite elated with the 
confidence reposed in him, and when the last light went 
out in the cottage, and he was left in the darkness with 
only the round face of the moon to look at and ad- 
mire, instead of feeling dull and lonely, he was more 
contented and happy than he had been for a month 
past. 

It was so pleasant to be a dog of consequence once 
more, to be relied upon, to be left in charge, and to see 
mother hens roosting securely under his guardianship^ 
dreading no enemy while he was near. 

But confidence and the delights of office are never 
unmixed with trials ; and it was a sore trial that night 
to Peter to keep awake. Everything was so still and 
quiet around him that he was almost lulled to sleep by 
the gentle breeze that scarcely blew his hair about ; 
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and he was quite sorry when the moon set and every- 
thing was wrapt in darkness. It was necessary to keep 
himself very wide awake, lest the thief should creep 
quietly in while all was so black and still. With head 
erect, he listened to every rustle, to every movement of 
the fowls in their house ; and though it was hard to> 
refrain from barking at the moon as she sunk behind 
the trees, he did contain himself, and only breathed 
gently lest he should fail to catch the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. 

The hours were long, but Peter scarcely moved ; he 
was beginning to be afraid that no thief was coming> 
when a queer kind of flickering light among the 
branches of the evergreens attracted his attention. It 
was very slight, but the moon had gone down, and so 
it could not be the reflection of her beams. Peter was 
completely puzzled ; he turned his head towards the 
cottage and snified the air, for now a strange smell 
troubled him. What could it be ? His hair bristling, 
his eyes staring, Peter rose to his feet, and looked all 
around him ere he ventured to send forth a long low 
growL It had been rising in his throat and he could 
not suppress it, for to him it seemed plain that some- 
thing worse than a thief had come. Something that 
terrified and appalled him so that he could neither 
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stand, nor move, nor even think. It was something 
that he had never seen before ; but for all that he had 
the wits to see that it was something horrible and 
terrible, and he shivered and shook as if it had been 
the depth of winter, while he still stood as if rooted to 
the spot, sniffing the air and venting his feelings in 
short barks of alarm. 

Probably the inmates of the cottage were not at 
once roused by the noise ; those who work hard sleep 
soundly : and when they cKd wake up, they may have 
thought Peter was only intent on getting rid of some 
suspicious loiterer. An any rate, to the poor dog, who 
grew every instant more frantic with terror, the time 
that passed seemed an age. 

What he thought or imagined who can tell ? but 
when the smoke which had been pouring forth from a 
crack in the roof was mingled with jets of flame, his 
bark became almost a scream, and reaching the gar- 
dener's ear, made him say to his wife : 

" Seems to me somebody must be murdering the dog. 
I did not leave him out there for that. I'll just take a 
look out of the window and see what's going on." 

"Ay, do," said Mrs. Warner; "we'll get but poor sleep 
if he keeps up that noise." 

Warner threw open the little casement, and Peter's 
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lark changed its tone at once to a cry of delight ; but 
the gardener started back, half-choked, for the open 
window let in such a cloud of smoke that the truth 
flashed upon him in an instant. 

" Get up, wife !" he cried ; " the roof be in a blaze ; 
we'll be burnt up in less than no time. See to the 
•children, will you ? why, I be near choked." 

In an instant the good woman was on her feet, some 
'clothes hastily thrown round her, and she was in Bessie's 
little room with the child in her arms, and Bob clinging 
to her side, before her husband had succeeded in rous- 
ing Kit, who slept in the loft. A few seconds more 
and it would have been impossible to have reached 
him, for the garret was fall of smoke, and Warner was 
well-nigh suffocated before he succeeded in reaching 
the open air, being forced to carry Kit, who was sleep- 
ing so soundly that the gardener feared the dense 
atmosphere had stupefied and half-stifled him. 

It was with almost a yell of delight that Peter 
hailed the appearance of the whole family in the 
garden. The darkness made it impossible for him to see 
his master plainly ; but he was too overjoyed to know 
him safe to notice his appearance, or feel any further 
anxiety. In fact, Mrs. Warner's bitter lamentations, 
and Bessie's piteous crying, seemed completely to per- 
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plex him : that they were safely out of the burnings 
house was enough for him ; why they should cry about 
it was a mystery. 

He was glad that his master at least had more sense^ 
and turning to greet him with rapture as he sat oh an 
empty barrel which had been left in the garden, he 
was again puzzled to find that Kit took scarcely any 
notice of him. 

In truth the lad was still half bewildered, and when 
Mrs. Warner turned to him and bade him stir himself 
and help her husband, who was already busy fetching 
furniture and clothes from the lower rooms which the 
fire had not yet reached,' he only replied in a weak 
voice, " I'm that dizzy, Mrs. Warner, I can scarce see,, 
let alone stand." 

" Then look to the children," she said impatiently,. 
" and I'll go to Robert ;" and she pushed Bess towards 
him, and ran into the house to her husband. 

Kit felt reproached, and staggered to his feet, but 
his head seemed to swim, and he sat down again, 
while Bob and Bess held him so tight that he could 
not stir had he wished it ever so much, Peter now 
plainly perceiving that something was amiss, pressed 
forward and stood gazing up in his face. The dawn 
was beginning to break, and the sight of the dog sug-^ 
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gested an idea to Kit; if he couldn't move, Peter 
could, and Peter was only waiting for orders. 

"Help, Peter! call help!" he said, pointing towards 
the village, and waving his hand emphatically to urge 
the dog to go. 

Peter hesitated, looked hard at him as if to make 
sure that he had understood aright, and then dashed 
off at full speed down the road. 

" He's gone," said Bob dismally. " He's quite gone, 
Bess." 

Bess began to cry with new vehemence, and when 
Kit tried to console them with assurances that Peter 
would soon come back, and bring people to help to 
put out the fire, Bess only moaned out, "They'll 
be burnt up before he comes, father and mother and 
alL" 

" No, no ; father and mother are quite safe. See, 
there's mother at the door. Now suppose Bob sits on 
this tub and takes care of you, and then I can go to 
help father and mother." 

This was almost more than the children could bear. 
**They were sure he'd be burnt too, and then who 
would take care of them ?" 

But Kit hushed them, and soothed their fears, and 
they let him go on condition that he would send 
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mother to thera, and take care that father didn't get 
burnt. But mother wouldn't be persuaded, no, not 
though her husband told her she'd be suffocated, and 
though Kit assured her the children were frightened 
out of their senses. " It couldn't be helped," was all her 
answer, and as long as it was anyhow possible or safe 
to go in and out, she would persevere in her efforts to 
save as much as possible of their clothes and property. 

And Bob and Bess cried and sobbed, and wished that 
Peter would come back, "good Peter who was always 
«o kind to them." Bess had forgotten to think him a 
<jross dog now. And when at last, with a bound, he 
crossed the garden paling, followed by three or four 
men whom he had roused and brought to his friends' 
assistance, their delight knew no bounds. 

But the joy of little Bess was suddenly checked by 
a terrible thought. In the midst of all the uproar and 
<;onfusion, the fright and hurry, no one had given a 
single thought to her darling puppies. Ay, and what 
was worse, was that no one would attend to her now, 
nor even listen to a word she said. Her mother mis- 
understood her, and thought she was fretting for her 
lost dolls and playthings, and bade her not be a baby, 
other folks had lost more than she had. 

Poor little Bess ! She sat down on the ground and 
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wrung her little fat hands ia despair. Even Bob had 
become so interested in what was going forward that he 
had forgotten his fears, and had left her side. She was 
all alone, and no one cared about her darling little dogs,, 
or noticed her sorrow. 

" They'll be Ijurnt to cinders. Oh, I dare say they're 
all dead already," she sobbed ; but the crackling of the 
fire and the loud talking of the men prevented her 
distress from being observed, though she was crying 
herself almost into a fit. 

Only Peter, who seemed to see everything, at last 
discovered her misery, and spared no pains to comfort 
her. His great tongue licked her tears away as they 
fell, and his warm furry coat rubbed her cold hands 
in a comfortable glow. She was such a little thing 
that he did not wonder at her being frightened, but 
he had no idea what the real cause of her grief was^ 
till she cried out piteously, " Oh, Peter, Peter, my little 
doggies ! what shall I do, what shall I do V 

Then he started back suddenly, the old feeling of 
dislike seemed to come back with violence. Was she 
really crying for those miserable puppies ? Peter sat 
down opposite her, looked at her, and turned the matter 
over in his mind. 

" They're burned up by this time ; I'm sure they 
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are, Peter," she continued, and great sobs came be- 
tween the words. Peter felt very uncomfortable. "And 
if they are not burnt, father says the house will all 
tumble in before long, and then they must be killed, 
you know. Oh, Peter, it's dreadful I" 

Still Peter looked at her, and from her to the blaz- 
ing house. He had a thought in his wise head, but it 
was not a pleasant one, and if it had not been for Bess's 
tears, he would have driven it away at once. 

But he could not bear to see her cry, those sobs 
made him feel quite bad ; and after licking her face 
once more, he rose slowly, and with his tail between 
his legs crept through the heaps of rubbish towards 
the back door of the house. Such a puff of smoke met 
him that he at first drew back dismayed, then making 
another effort, and collecting all his courage, he gave a 
desperate bound and disappeared through a broken 
window. 

No one had noticed him except Bess, who, never 
guessing his intention, called loudly to Kit and Bob 
that that silly Peter had rushed into the house, and 
would most certainly get killed if they didn't fetch him 
out. 

Both were too busy to attend to her at first, but 
at the second call Kit listened to what she had 
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to say, and uttered aa exclamation of dismay and 
horror. 

" Into the house ? he's mad !" he cried, and raising 
his voice to the utmost pitch, he shouted the dog s 
name, hoping that there miglit yet be time for Peter to 
make his escape. 

But what was his surprise, when struggling through 
the broken framework of the window, Peter approached 
•carrying in his mouth a dirty, smutty-looking thing, 
which Bess, in ecstasy, pronounced to be Spot, one 
•of the precious puppies. It was laid triumphantly 
down at Bess's feet, and then, without an instant s 
delay, Peter darted back to fetch another. Once again 
he reappeared, and a third time attempted the danger* 
ous journey; but the last time the smoke he encountered 
was almost more than he could bear, and he was ter-- 
xibly spent and exhausted when he deposited the last 
of the puppies in Bess's lap, too late, indeed, to save 
the little creature's life, for this one had had just too 
large a dose of the atmosphere of the stifling room, and 
was too far gone to be recovered. 

The house might burn now for all Bessie cared, her 
precious puppies were safe from the horrible fate 
that she had feared for them, for though the tiniest 
and weakest was dead, it had not been burnt to death 
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and choking, so Bob assured her, was not such a very 
bad death after all. At any rate he could be honour- 
ably and respectably buried, and that thought was a 
great consolation to Bess, who had already some neatly- 
kept graves of kittens and birds in her garden. Then^ 
though she was sorry to lose even one of her darlings, 
three puppies were certainly rather a serious charge^ 
and her mother had more than once told her she must 
get rid of one or two. So as she tenderly laid the dead 
puppy in a safe place under a bush, and devoted her- 
self to the task of soothing the grief of its bereaved 
brothers, who were of course greatly shocked at the 
sudden and terrible death of their little playmate, 
Bessie had great solace in the reflection that things 
might have been much worse. She even told Peter 
so, when seeing him eying the dead puppy with evi- 
dent signs of regret, she began to fear that the good 
dog was thinking that he had scarcely performed his 
duty. 

*' Never mind, Peter," she said, " it can't be helped, 
though it is a pity ; and Blackie was so weak that I 
dare say he'd have died of the fright even if he hadn't 
been smothered." 

This was consoling, certainly, but the troubles of the 
night had been almost too much for poor Peter, and in 
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spite of all that could be said he could riot help feeling 
rather low, and fancying that somehow or other he 
ought to have saved that ugly little Blackie. 

And indeed, by the time the fire was got under ,.■ 
which was not till the whole cottage was a ruin, Peter 
was feeling very ill. Smoke never did agree with him, 
he had once been most uncomfortable when Bob for 
fun had rolled him into the midst of a heap of burning 
leaves, and all the smoke he had breathed that dread- 
ful night had proved too much for him. But while the 
bustle lasted he could not think about himself, there 
was far too much to do. The gardener's family had 
to shift all the few possessions which they had con- 
trived to save into a neighbouring empty cottage> 
and there were so many errands to run, so many 
things to fetch and carry, that Peter had to drag 
his weary legs up and down the hill many times 
that day. 

Those two unlucky puppies too, oh, what work 
they gave him ! probably they had no wits, but when 
their mistress had taken the trouble to provide them 
with a comfortable bed, and had bidden them to stay 
quietly at home, they really might have contrived to 
do so, and keep out of mischief. But no, half-a-dozen 
times at least that day did Peter catch them straying 
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back to their old home : — ^it really was too bad, if he 
had been their father lie would have done his best to 
teach them to obey ; he had a private suspicion that a 
sharp bite or two would have taught them a useful 
lesson, but Bessie was so gentle with them she quite 
spoiled them, and thus they had grown so troublesome 
that they were ahnost unbearable. 

It really was no joke to have to carry them, they 
were big enough to be heavy, but as he had had the 
trouble of saving their lives, Peter could not but feel 
that it would be a pity if they were lost. 

It was on his sixth journey between the old house 
and the new, that Peter, while dragging a struggling and 
whining puppy, met little Helen and her father coming 
to see how poor Mrs. Warner was after her alarm and 
trouble. 

Helen, knowing nothing of his exploit with regard 
to the puppies, was greatly astonished to see Peter 
interesting himself in their welfare. " He always used 
to detest them, papa," she said. 

" No doubt they tease and worry him, sit on his tail 
and bite his ears," replied her father, passing his hand 
over Peter's rough coat, while the dog wagged his tail, 
no doubt understanding the caress to mean sympathy 
in his present perplexity and tedious task. " If you 
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only knew what a plague they are/ his glance seemed 
to say; and Helen, who could always read its meaning, 
exclaimed, " I know they torment you, you dear good 
dog, they are such silly little things, aren't they ? But 
where's the other one, Bessie ? there are only two 
here." 

Bessie was nothing loath to tell the whole tale of 
the night's horrors, and while the Kector v^si^ talking 
to the gardener and his wife, Helen listened with 
breathless interest to her little friend's account of how 
^he was awoke by her mother lifting her out of bed, 
and without telling her what had happened, carry- 
ing her down into the kitchen, and thence into the 
garden. 

*' I was not properly awake till I found myself alone 
under the old pear tree, and such a smother and smoke 
all around that I knew the house must be on fire. I 
screamed to mother to stay with me, but she never 
paid any heed, but went running about carrying out 
All the kitchen things, and throwing things out of 
window as if she was wild. She saved a lot of clothes 
for us, Miss Helen." 

Helen was glad to hear it^ and was quite sure that 
Bessie must have been frightened out of her wits, at least 
she was sure she should have been; and Kathleen said 
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80 too. But it was a good thing your mother woke in 
time, Bessie. We were so glad to hear that you were 
all safe, and you have got your puppies, and Peter too."^ 

" Yes, all except one. Oh, Miss Helen, that was tho 
worst part, my dear little doggies were all left asleep in 
the kitchen, the noise in the house did not wake them,, 
and I thought I should never see them. Nobody 
would pay any attention to me, till at last I told Peter 
all about it, how the puppies would be burnt to a 
cinder, and he listened to me very gravely, and then 
rushed in to the house through a broken window, and 
brought them all out, one by one." 

" How good of him ! where is he gone ? Oh, I must 
hug him, he is the very dearest dog that ever was bom,, 
for you know, Bessie, he was jealous of those puppies, 
so I don't suppose he would have been very sorry if 
they had been burnt. Don't you remember how cross 
he has often been to them ?" 

" Yes, but I think he has changed his mind and seea 
what nice little things they are. He seems quite sorry 
that one was dead." 

" Oh, is Blackie dead ? I wondered where he was. 
How did it happen ? Was he burnt ?" 

" No. Peter fetched him out too, but he was half 
dead, and he gave just one gasp in my lap and died ;. 
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Bob says he had been in the smoke too long. Bob 
-does not care, and mother doesn't care. She says two 
are enough, and I suppose that's true, but I don't like 
it to die in that way." 

" No, to be sure. But, oh, Bessie, how dull this house 
looks, so unlike your pretty cottage. I don't wonder 
that Peter and the puppies seem to like the garden best." 

" Peter has quite taken care of the puppies aU day 
to-day. They are so funny they won't stay in their 
basket, or indeed in the house at all." 

"Poor Peter looks tired," Helen remarked, seeing 
that her favourite had laid himself down at full length, 
with his eyes half closed. " I think you should put 
him to bed too, Bess." 

"Oh! he goes when he likes," said Bessie, whose 
«yes were still following her small pets on their 
xambles about the garden. Peter was watching them, 
too, out of one corner of his sleepy eyes, doubtless 
wishing, with all his heart, that they had the sense to 
keep etill, and not get into mischief What was the 
use of saving them from being burnt, if these silly 
little things would persist in running out into the 
road and getting under the feet of every passing 
horse, who would most certainly kick their brains out 
if it chanced to be convenient to do so ? 
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Helen watched them for some minutes, with the 
remark, "Peter considers himself their nurse; how 
funny, when he used to hate them so. Bessie, what 
has changed him so V 

Bessie did not know — could not imagine; he had 
been just as cross as ever to those same puppies the 
night before, and she was as puzzled as Helen to 
explain the change. 

But Helen never liked to remain in doubt, and pon* 
dered the question till she arrived at a solution which 
at least satisfied her. " Perhaps he likes them better 
because he had done something for them, how funny 
he is. I believe he is just like me. Once I had a 
little cousin staying with me, and I didn't like her a 
bit till she got ill, and I had to wait on her and amuse 
her, and then I really grew quite fond of her ; yes, 
Bessie, that's it, I do believe." 

"And did it last, Miss Helen? because if Peter is 
cross again to them to-morrow, it will be so tiresome.'* 

" No, I think it will last ; it did with me, and really 
Peter's very like me. Kathleen says he's like me in 
the face," added the little girl, with a merry laugh. 

Bessie was horrified at such an idea, but Helen only 
seemed to think it fun. Kathleen, she said, was jealous 
of Pftter, and often said that she believed Helen loved 
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him better than her own sister. "But that's so 
ridiculous that I never answer her, you know, Bess." 

" She does not really think it," Bess asserted. " I 
say things like that to Bob sometimes, but I never 
mean them at all ; it's only to tease you. Miss Helen." 

"It doesn't tease me, I don't mind a bit," said 
Helen. "She says she's tired of hearing of Peter; 
but for all that I shall go straight home and tell her 
how he saved your kittens, she'll have to listen to 
that; and I shall tell papa too, as we walk home 
together. He'll like to hear it, he's as fond of Peter 
as I am ; he often says he has a great respect for him, 
and thinks him one of the most worthy of his pa- 
rishioners. I didn't know a dog could be a parishioner, 
did you, Bessie V 

"I don't quite know what the word means. Miss 
Helen ; but Peter lives in the parish, and sometimes 
goes to church, so perhaps he is." 

" Well, papa said so, so I suppose it's true. Oh ! 
here comes papa. Papa, I have got such a capital 
story to tell you about dear old Peter; it will last till 
we get home, and save you the trouble of talking all 
the way." 

" How delightful ! and your little tongue will run 
on without ceasing. Now, honour bright, Miss Nellie, 
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how much of the story will be true ? for when Peter is 
the subject of your discourse, I fear you are tempted 
to draw a long bow." 

"No, indeed, papa, I can't say too much about 
Peter, you know that; why, I have often heard you 
t§ll my stories over again, you know I have, so you 
must believe them, you see. It is too bad of you to 
say I exaggerate, because you know quite well I 
couldn't if I tried, at least when I am talking about 
Peter." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A WEDDING FROM A DOG'S POINT OF VIEW. 

Seven years makes a great change in many things, 
but though the seven years that followed the events 
of the last chapter saw children grow into men and 
women, and houses spring up where fields and empty 
spaces had been before, and trees spread and grow 
thick, they wrought little other change to the village in 
which Kit had made his home, or at all events little 
that a passing visitor would have noticed as new. 

But to Kit the day which had brought him there 
«eemed among the far-away things of a life-long past 
and done with, and as he stood, one soft summer 
morning, leaning against the porch of his own cottage 
-door, gazing at nothing in particular, but letting his 
thoughts wander back over the years of his own life, 
the days of his wretched childhood, when, an honest 
little ragamuflSn, he earned his bread with bitter pains 

14 
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and labour in the streets of London, seemed more like 
a bit of some one else's history than of his own. 

What a wide gap of peaceful years and freedom 
from anxiety lay between that time and the present 
day ! Who that had seen him all those years before, a 
dirty little lad leaning over the canal bridge with the 
shivering little puppy in his arms, would ever have 
recognised either Kit or Peter in the strong young^ 
man and the comfortable-looking, elderly dog that 
were enjojdng the sunshine and soft breeze on this; 
particular morning ? 

Both seemed lazy, for it was a holiday, as was^ 
evident from Kit's clothes, and the well-brushed con^ 
dition of Peter's coat. But it was not an ordinary 
holiday; it was nothing less than Kit's wedding-day, 
and both master Jind dog felt that it was the greatest 
day in their lives. 

They had been so busy lately that they had had 
little time to think ; there had been the new house to 
take, and, when taken, to fit up; and as the house had 
been only quitted by its last tenant a week before the 
appointed wedding-day, it had been hard work to get it 
cleaned, and whitewashed, and made as nice as a bride 
would expect to find it. 

But all was done now, and Kit was in possession. 
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having slept there with Peter the night before. Both 
felt rather relieved, and Peter especially could scarcely 
believe that there was nothing more to be done. 
Twice already on this great morning he had visited 
eveiy comer of the house, to make sure that all was 
right. I fancy he liad an uneasy presentiment that 
some intrusive mice still lingered on the premises ; and 
who could tell, if so, when they might show their 
unwelcome faces. 

It was -extremely strange that Kit did not appear at 
all uneasy about those mice. Peter stared hard at 
him when a puff of wind brought the scent of these 
unwelcome guests to his nose; but Kit had always 
been stupid about smells, and apparently never 
perceived the presence of these mice. 

So making a mental memorandum of the fact that 
these creatures must be looked after at his leisure, 
Peter dismissed the subject from his mind, and set 
himself seriously to consider the more pressing one, 
that of the wedding to be that da^y accomplished. He 
had got to get his master married, and he was begin- 
ning to think that if Kit meant to stand there all day 
staring at nothing, the wedding might never come off 
atalL 

No doubt he had got his master safely through many 

14—2 
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diflSculties, still the business of this day was not exactly 
a matter about which Peter could fully trust his own 
judgment. But the experience of his whole life had 
fully convinced the good dog that nothing of import- 
ance is done without effort, and therefore as the morn- 
ing advanced he set himself vigorously to rouse Kit 
from his waking dream and induce him to stir himself. 

It was a great relief to him when Kit, looking at his 
watch, turned into the cottage, and having put the 
finishing touches to his toilet, took his hat and sallied 
forth. Truly he felt so glad that he could not refrain 
from bounding high into the air, and whirling round 
his master, to give vent to his joy. Then remembering 
that he was growing old, and would get out of breath 
if he raced about too much, he restrained himself, and 
dropping behind Kit, walked at his heels, as sober as 
any dog could do. 

They walked round to Warner's cottage, and there 
Peter was almost paralysed with amazement at 
the beauty of the bride's attire. He had always 
thought her rosy cheeks very pretty, but he had 
never known how pretty till that moment. Had 
not Miss Helen been by her side, for she had 
come to the cottage to bring the bride a nosegay 
of scented roses, Peter would have been convinced 
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that Bessie was the most lovely creature in this 
world. 

This time it was Peter that had to be called to 
make haste, so lost was he in admiration that all 
thought of the wedding he had to arrange was for 
the time forgotten. But when Kit said, " Come, Sam 
and Bob, we'll go on ; Bessie will be coming with the 
father and mother," Peter was himself again, and on 
his feet in a minute. 

He was used to his maSlr's way of treating him^ 
and did not feel hurt that Kit forgot to call him, 
and perhaps thought he ought to get married with- 
out him. He knew better, and when Miss Helen 
said, "Ah, I thought Peter would go, I told papa so,'^ 
he was delighted with her good sense and penetration. 

But for all that the good dog was not quite sure 
where he was going, and when the three young men 
reached the church porch, he hesitated, and for once 
seemed doubtful how far he might go. The church 
was not altogether a strange place to him, but when 
he did contrive to follow his master there, he had 
generally run some risk of an unpleasant encounter 
with a disagreeable official called a sexton. But ap- 
parently no one meant to interfere with him on this 
occasion, most likely they saw that he was one of 
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the wedding party, and not to be meddled with on 
any account. So Peter followed his master closely 
right up the church, and though some silly children 
whispered and giggled, all sensible people understood 
the state of the case, and knew that no one likes to 
be married while his best friend is shut out in the 
porch. 

It was pleasant to know that no one wished to turn 
him out, and though it might have been more agree- 
able to Peter's feelings if smne other dogs had been in- 
vited to join the party, he had plenty of time while 
standing silently behind his master to mark that other 
<jreatures besides dogs went to church occasionally, for 
were there not two swallows incessantly darting across 
the chancel, and could he not smell mice, and see count- 
less spiders spinning their webs in the comers of the 
tracery of the pulpit and reading-desk ? And they were 
there without any purpose, at least so it seemed to 
Peter, while he was there, strange as it may seem, in 
the plain path of duty. To leave his master's side, on 
this ^the great f(§te day of his life, would have been 
faithless in the extreme, and besides there was Kit's 
hat to hold, his Sunday hat which he had most care- 
lessly laid down on a dusty bench. True, it was an 
awkward thing to hold so long, especially as Peter's 
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teetli were old and shaky, but for nothing in the world 
would he have laid it down till his master needed it. 
With all his heart Peter despised people who neglected 
their duties because they were small, or because some 
one else could do them instead. Nevertheless it was 
no small relief to him when Kit relieved him of his 
burden ; he wanted to turn his head and look about, 
for he knew quite well, by a strange feeling all over 
him, that Miss Helen was not far off; she had come to 
ohurch to see Bessie and Kit married, and Peter wanted 
terribly to be noticed by her, a touch of her soft little 
hand was what he needed to make him feel dressed fit 
for a wedding. It was she that had made Bessie look 
so lovely, he knew, and though he didn't want to change 
his rough coat for a white one, he did want to feel a 
little nicer than usual 

And Helen, like the darling she always was, had 
guessed his thoughts, and in less than no time Peter 
found himself waiting for his master in the porch 
while the young lady on her knees before him was 
merrily pinning a beautiful white bow on his curly 
coat. 

" Because you know, Peter, you are the very best 
dog that ever lived," Helen chattered on in those 
ftilver tones that he loved so much, *' I made this bow 
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my own self for you, and I think you will look quite^ 
lovely with it. Are not you very proud, Peter V 

Yes, Peter was very proud, there could be no doubt 
about that, and though he had fully intended to be- 
have as a dog should on his master's wedding-day, he 
quite forgot all these resolutions, and jumped about 
like a mad thing when fairly outside the church. 

Helen laughed with delight to see the pleasure she 
had given, but some grave folks looked shocked, and 
said the dog didn't know how to behave himself, and 
shouldn't be allowed to go on that way in the church- 
yard. 

And Bessie, leaning on her husband, said, " Oh, Kit,, 
call him ; the Rector won't be pleased. I was so 
frightened when I saw Peter in church." 

" Nay, nay," said her father, " let him alone, he's only 
a dog ; would you have him behave like a Christian ?" 

" I'd like all Christians to behave like him," replied 
Helen ; " let him alone ; only a dog indeed." 

" WeU, Miss Helen, I never heard as he was aught 
else ; he's a dog, and a fine dog, and what would you 
have us say about him ?" 

** Say, why that he's been the best friend Kit ever 
had, a friend that has never led him into mischief; 
don't talk about his being only a dog, as if he was to 
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be pitied for it. He's as happy as a prince, perhaps 
happier, for though he is only a dog, I don't think he 
ever desired to be anything else. 

" Ay, contentment's a grand thing," replied the gar- 
dener, " but for all that you'll never make me think 
anything diflferent. Miss Helen. Peter's nought but a 
dog, and you can't make him out to be ought else." 

"And I'm sure I don't want to do anything of the 
kind," repeated Helen. "If Kit's friend had been a 
boy as likely as not he'd have turned out a rogue ; as 
it is, when he dies we shall say. He lived respected,, 
and died lamented, though he was ' Only a Dog.' " 



THE END. 
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